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by’ closed and he was a a pension, 
BFE but before proceeding to his second 
oeied of activity at Court under Edward VI and 
Mary, we have to examine the gap between 1528 
and 1552, during which time he received no mark 
of the King’s favour except the New Year’s gift in 
1532-3 (p. 260). 

A shadow now falls over the reign of Henr 
VIII. The frivolous glories of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold give place to the tragedies of the 
Divorce ; the dreams of Utopia are dispersed by the 
rude breath of intolerance. Wolsey, the domin- 
ant spirit of the earlier period, fell in 1529, and 
before long the reign became indeed the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

After three years of unusual activity as a printer, 
Rastell issued in 1530 his last important book, ‘A 
New Book of Purgatory,’ in which he defended 
the old Doétrine ‘ by natural reason and good philo- 
sophy’ in a dialogue between a Christian ‘Almeyne’ 
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and a Mohammedan Turk. More, now Lord 
Chancellor, also entered the lists. Frith’s answer, 
according to Bale, converted the exponent of 
‘natural reason’ and from this time up to his death 
in 1536 Rastell was the untiring supporter and 
agent of Cromwell. As member for Dunheved in 
Cornwall he sat in the Reformation Parliament 
(1529-36) that destroyed the Papal jurisdiction 
in England. Meanwhile his son William had set 
up his own press and printed his first book, 
‘Czsar’s Commentaries’ in Latin and English, in 
1530 (Duff’s ‘Century of English Printing’); and 
in 1532, the year in which More resigned the 
Chancellorship, he was admitted at Lincoln’s Inn. 
Cranmer succeeded Warham in 1533, and on 23rd 
May pronounced, at Dunstable, the King’s marriage 
void. Pole had left England in the Spring to 
return on Mary’s accession. 

It was at this juncture that the younger Rastell 
began, as though to close a chapter of old history, 
to print the plays associated with the name of 
Heywood.’ 

Meanwhile old Rastell in his new allegiance was 
separating from his former friends. The years 
1532-4 witnessed a determined revival in the City, 
led by the Common Council, of hostility to the 
‘curates’ and their claims to tithes and fees. The 
subject is treated fully in the Victoria County 
History of London, pp. 250 ff. A Commission 

* 1, The Play of Love ‘made by John Heywood,’ 1533 and 


1534. 
2. The Pardoner and the Frere, 5th April, 1533. 

3. The Play of ‘ Wether,’ ‘by John Heywood,’ 1533. 
4. John, the Husband, 12th February, 1533-4. 
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consisting of Cranmer, Cromwell, the Chancellor, 
Winchester and the two Chief Justices, settled the 
matter by fixing the payment at 2s. gd. in the 
pound on rental, and the Common Council re- 
warded the suitors who had led the agitation. The 
decision was enforced by Royal Proclamation 
(1534-5) and an Aét of Parliament in 1536. 
Rastell, however, was apparently opposed to the 
principle of tithes, and, continuing the agitation in 
the face of the Aét and Proclamation, was thrown 
into prison, where he died in 1536, impoverished 
and forsaken alike by his old and new friends. 

Almost exactly a year earlier, on 6th July, 1535, 
More had paid the penalty of his loyalty to the old 
order, and the following passage, from Roper’s 
‘ Life,’ shows us not only the deep impression this 
crime made on the wider world of Western 
Christendom, but also the weight with which the 
blow fell on Heywood’s circle, the little band of 
the ‘ familiarissimi.’ 

‘Soon after (More’s) death,’ writes Roper, ‘came in- 
telligence thereof to the Emperor Charles, whereupon he 
sent for Sir Thomas Eliot, our English Embassadour, 
and said to him, “My Lord Embassadour, we understand 
that the king your master hath put his faithful servant 
and grave councellor, Sir Thomas More, to death... 
had we been master of such a servant . . . we would 
rather have lost the best cittee in our dominions, than 
have lost such a worthy councellor.” Which matter was 
by the same Sir Thomas Eliot to myselfe, to my wife, to 
Mr. Clement and his wife, to Mr. John Heywood and his 
wife, and unto divers others his freinds accordingly 
reported.” 


It was probably while More and Rastell: were 
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in prison that Heywood began ‘The Spider and 
the Flie.’ He published it in 1556, but it was 
begun twenty years before: 


I have (good readers) this parable here pende: 

(After olde beginning) newly brought to ende. 

The thing, yeres mo then twentie since it begoon. 

To the thing: yeres mo then ninetene, nothing doon. 


‘Spider and Flie’ (The Conclusion). 


The work had been untouched for at least twenty 
years and was begun earlier. I think there are 
good reasons for supposing that John Rastell was 
the original ‘ flie.’ 

In 1534 Heywood wrote the Ballad to Princess 
Mary ‘Give place ye ladies,’ which is found in 
Tottel’s Miscellany, where it is printed without 
the last two quatrains: 


This worthye ladye to beewraye 
A kinges daughter was she 

Of whom John Heywood lyste to say 
In such worthy degree. 


And Marye was her name weete yee 
With these graces indude 

At eighteen yeares so flourisht shee 
So doth his meane conclude. 


This fuller version appears in Harl., 1703, a book 
of poems mostly by Heywood’s friend, William For- 
rest, ‘ the symple and unlearned priest’ (see p. 267). 

Mary was born on 18th February, 1515-16, and 
it is significant of Heywood’s sympathies that this 
ballad was written within a year or so of the 
divorce, and soon after Mary had been declared 
illegitimate. 
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Sir A. W. Ward (D.N.B. art. Heywood) says 
that ‘the opening and the prettiest passages of the 
poem are borrowed from Surrey,’ but as Surrey 
was born in 1517 according to the inscription on 
the Arundel portrait, I think it more likely that 
he borrowed from Heywood. In any case it is 
not clear to what passages in Surrey allusion is 
made. 

As a musician, Heywood appears to have been 
associated particularly with John Redford, the com- 
poser of instrumental music and writer of plays. 

The signatures or ‘ Acknowledgments of Supre- 
macy’ taken in 1534, are colleéted and printed in 
Deputy Keeper’s Report 7, App.'2, pp. 279-336, 
and among the six Vicars-Choral or singing men 
of St. Paul’s we find Redford’s name. In his will 
(P.C.C. 50 Alen.) which was proved in 1547, 
Redford describes himself as ‘oon of the Vicars of 
the Cathedral Church of Saynt Paule and maister 
of the Almerie there.’ 

One of the most valuable colleétions of Tudor 
instrumental music, the famous ‘ Mulliner’ book 
(Add. MS. 30513), contains a considerable amount 
of Redford’s best work,' and it is made more in- 
teresting by the inscription on the first flyleaf, in 
a stiff, youthful hand: 


‘Sum liber thome Mullineri 
iohanne heywoode teste.’ 


* This was a period of English pre-eminence in music. The 
Chapel Royal attracted a remarkable concentration of musical 
talent, but the greatest composer of instrumental music under 
Henry VIII was John Redford of St. Paul’s (Davey Hist. Eng. 
Mus, (1895), see pp. 141 and 166). 
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It is a small oblong book in an original binding 
with rolled border of conventional ornaments alter- 
nating with the portcullis, rose, fleur-de-lys and 
the letters H.R. A similar binding at the Record 
Office is described by Weale (No. 191), and I 
believe it occurs again on the Eton College MS. 
which Davey (p. 89) describes as the most im- 
portant of the musical remains of the time of 
Henry VII. This last book was almost certainly 
written originally for Eton. The ‘Mulliner’ bind- 
ing has, so far as I know, not been authoritatively 
described. 

Mulliner’s compositions are well known, but 
little is known of him, except that he is said to 
have been at St. Paul’s (D.N.B.). He appears 
from the inscription above to have been Heywood’s 
pupil and under him to have collected a good deal 
of Redford’s music. Perhaps he was the Thomas 
Mulliner who in 1564 was organist of Corpus 
Christi, Oxford (Davey, p. 129). 

I think there is no doubt that Heywood was 
associated with Redford both as a musician and 
dramatist. With his successor at St. Paul’s as 
Almoner, Sebastian Westcott, sole executor of 
Redford’s will, he was certainly closely associated. 

There is a kindly reference to Redford in Thomas 
Tusser’s autobiographical verses. ‘Tusser was born 
at Rivenhall in Essex, near Witham and not far 
from the Manor of Brookhall, that Heywood 
leased from St. Osyth’s in 1539. He was sent as 
a chorister to the college attached to the castle at 
Wallingford, whence ‘ friends ’ obtained his removal 
to St. Paul’s. 
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With Redford there, the like no where, 
For cunning such, and virtue much ; 
By whom some part of musick’s art 

So did I gain. 

From Redford, between 1540 and 1541, Tusser 
was sent to Udall at Eton, where he was unhappy. 
Udall was Vicar of Braintree, four miles from 
Rivenhall (1533-7), so that it is probable that 
Tusser’s people, who were gentlefolk, were known 
to both Udall and Heywood." 

A reference to the original Brookhall lease signed 
‘by me John Haywod’ is important at this point 
as showing the nature of Heywood’s rights and 
obligations as a lord of the manor: in this distriét. 
It is dated 20th February, 1538-9, and is preserved 
among the Conventual Leases (Essex 46) at the 
Record Office. The indenture describes the lease 
for go years of the manor of Brookhall in Tolleshunt 
Knyghtys by John Colchester (alias Whedderyk) 
Lord Abbot of St. Osyth’s, to John Heywood of 
London, Gentleman. 
with all the appurtenances, lands, tenements, medows, 
pastures, comons, and workes of tenantes, with the 

* In Karl Pearson’s ‘Chances of Death’ (App. II) occur in- 
teresting extracts from the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Brain- 
tree, which show great dramatic activity from 1523 up to 1579. 
Udall was, perhaps, responsible for the play mentioned in 1534, 
*Placy Dacy alias Sir Ewe Stacy.” Similar accounts at Chelms- 
ford for the same period show that a considerable revenue was 
received there from the hiring of theatrical costumes by the 
villages for miles around. It will be remembered that Stock 
(‘ Ynge Gyngiang Jayberd’) is near Chelmsford, and it is, perhaps, 
worthy of note that Alexander Barclay, who wrote ‘ The Ship of 
Fools,’ was Vicar of Great Badow, now a suburb of Chelmsford, 


from 1546. Barclay’s bequests to Great Badow show that his con- 
nection with it was not entirely vicarious (P.C.C, Wills, 17 Powell). 
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patronage and avowson of the church and benefice of 
Tolshunt Knyghtys aforesaid, and the rentes and service 
of the tenantes of the say* maner with the cortes of lete 
and cort barones and the profites, fynes, and amercementes 
of the say* cortes with fynes, harryottes, wardes, mari- 
ages, relieffes, eschetes, felons goodes, weyffes, strayes, 
woods and underwoods and all other profites and comodi- 
ties with theyr appurtenances . . . from the feste of saint 
michell last past . . . paying therefore yerely eight 
pounds of lawfull money of England. 


As we have seen (p. 246) this lease was confirmed 
to Heywood after the surrender of the abbey by 
the Court of Augmentations at a much higher 
rent and, like other crown leases, for a term of 21 
years only. 

Redford was the author of the Interlude ‘ Wit 
and Science’ which is found in a book similar to 
the Mulliner Book (Ad. MS. 15233). This also 
retains its original binding, but reparation and 
varnish have obliterated the ornamentation. The 
book contains some music by Redford, his Inter- 
lude, a fragment of a second Interlude (‘ Will and 
Power’) and an interesting collection of poems by 
Redford, John Heywood, Miles Huggard, Thomas 
Pridioxe, John Thorne, Knight and others unnamed. 
Unfortunately several leaves have been cut out in 
more than one place, but the book preserves more 
of Heywood’s minor verse than exists elsewhere. 

One of the most attractive poems is Redford’s 
humorous lament of the ‘ poore syllye boyes,’ with 
the refrain: 


Of all the creatures/lesse and moe 
We lytle poore boyes/abyde much woe. 
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Wee have a cursyd master/I tell you all for trew 

so cruell as he is was never turk nor Jew 

he is the most unhappiest man/that ever ye knewe 
for to poore syllye boyes/he wurkyth ev’ much woe. 


This song book seems to be a St. Paul’s col- 
le€tion. Redford’s work and Heywood’s form 
the greater part of it, and it is clear that the 
colleétion was still being added to in Westcott’s 
time. 

‘Sebastian, scolemaister of Powles gave queen 
Mary on New Year’s Day, 1557, a book of ditties 
written’ (Nichol’s Progresses, I, p. xxxv). Per- 
haps, if this book came to light, it would be found 
to be based upon this repertory of St. Paul’s songs." 

Mulliner’s book remains to show that he was 
one of Heywood’s most gifted pupils, but there 
was at least one other who was more distinguished, 
for in January 1536-7 there occurs the entry in 
Princess Mary’s Book of Expenses (Royal 17B, 
xxviii f. 7b) : 


Item given to Heywood’s servant for bringing my lady 
graces Regalles to Greenwich xx", 


and a year later on f. 42 of the same MS. is the 
item, March 1537-8: 


to Heywood playing an interlude with his children before 
my lady grace xls (40/-). 


The question has often been raised as to who 
Heywood’s children were, and as this is the earliest 
reference to them, it may be useful to deal now 


' The Interlude and poems of Ad. MS. 15233 were printed for 
the Shakespeare Society by Halliwell Phillips in 1848. 
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with all the known references together. They are 
five in number: 

1. The reference given above which simply calls 
them ‘his children.’ 

2. In 1551, 13th February, the Household Ex- 
penses of Princess Elizabeth (Camden Misc. II) 
show the entry: 


Paid in rewarde to the Kinges maiesties dromer and phiphe 
20/-; Mr. Heywoode 30/- ; and to Sebastian towards 
the charge of the children with the carriage of the 
plaiers garments £4.19.0. In thole as by warraunte 
appereth £7.9.0. 


As this is one charge paid under a single warrant 
it points to one entertainment rather than three 
separate ones as Dr. Wallace prefers to read it, and 
it suggests Heywood’s collaboration with Westcott 
and the Paul’s children. 

3. In 1552 the Revels Accounts from the Loseley 
MSS. (Ed. Feuillerat, 1914) show 


a play of the state of Ireland and another of children set 
out by Mr. Heywood. 


In this instance twelve coats are paid for ‘ for 
the children,’ and, as the number of the children 
of the Chapel Royal was twelve and this series of 
entertainments was under the control of George 
Ferrers and the Office of the Revels, it seems 
probable that these were the boys of the Chapel. 
In Colet’s time the number of boys under the 
Almoner of Paul’s was eight (Sparrow Simpson, 
Reg. Stat., p. 234). 

4. Mary’s progress through the City from the 
Tower to Westminster on 30th September, 1553, 
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the day before her coronation, was an occasion of 
much pageantry. Stowe’s Annals (p. 617) says: 


Then she rode forth [from Cheapside] and in Paul's 
Churchyard against the School [Colet’s foundation at the 
East end of the Cathedal] one Master Haywood sate in 
a pageant under a vine and made to her an oration in 


Latin and in English. 


Then, after an account of a feat by Peter the 
Dutchman who performed on the steeple, Stowe 
adds : 


Then there was a pageant made against the Dean of 
Paul’s Gate [on the S.W. side of the Cathedral] where the 
choristers of Pauls played on vialls and sung. 


Heywood’s pageant is more particularly described 
in the ‘Chronicle of the Gray Friars’ (Camden 
Soc. p. 82) as ‘a pageant in Powlles Churcheyard 
at the est ende of the church, and there she stode 
longe for it was made of rosemary, withall her 
armes and a crowne in the myddes.’ 

A third description occurs in the ‘Chronicle of 
Queen Jane and Queen Mary’ (Camden Soc. p. 30 
and Harl. 194): 


At the Scholehouse in Palles church ther was certayn 
children and men sung dyverse staves in gratifying the 
quene; ther she stayed a goode while and gave diligent 
ere to their song. 


Here we have two distinét pageants, Heywood’s 
at the east end, at St. Paul’s school, thrice recorded, 
and particularly honoured by the Queen’s especial 
notice; and the pageant by the Paul’s children (at 
the Dean’s Gate) near the Almerie. 
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Heywood has here a choir of men and boys who 
were not from St. Paul’s, and this pageant was 
probably a tribute from Colet’s School, staged, 
managed and augmented by Heywood, who also 
read the Latin encomium and perhaps composed 
the English one. 

5. In Machyn’s Diary under the date August, 
1559, occurs the last recorded reference to Hey- 
wood’s dramatic activities in a description of the 
entertainments provided for Elizabeth at Nonsuch : 


a playe of ye chyldren of powlls and ther master S(ebastian), 
Mr. Phelypes and Mr. Haywode, and after a gret banket. 


References of dramatic interest in Machyn have 
to be examined, as the manuscript has been 
tampered with in some cases, but this entry is quite 
clean. The full name Sebastian is taken from 
Strype, who used the manuscript before it suffered 
from the Cotton Fire. 

Here again we have an undoubted instance of 
Heywood’s association with Westcott and the 
Paul’s boys, and from what has already been said 
of Westcott’s predecessor, John Redford, as a 
musician and writer of plays, it is probable that 
the conneétion was one of long standing. 

Thus, of five references, two are definitely to the 
Paul’s children, one may be to Colet’s foundation, 
one is possibly to the Chapel children, and the 
earliest is quite uncertain, although at the time 
Heywood was associated with Redford. 

On the whole I think the evidence points to Hey- 
wood being associated with St. Paul’s or ‘called in’ 
there and elsewhere to manage, collaborate or advise. 
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He was the author or joint author of plays and 
the deviser or joint deviser of pageants, and where 
so much is uncertain we can at least, I think, pos- 
tulate his association with Redford and Westcott. 

Dr. Wallace’s statement, therefore, appears to 
needs reconsideration : 


Heywood is not known to have written for or to have 
been in any way associated with any other children’s com- 
pany than the Children of the Chapel. His services as 
sewer of the chamber, singer, musician and general enter- 
tainer were retained at Court by Henry VIII, Edward VI 
and Queen Mary on regular fees as well as by annuities 
and royal manorial grants. It is not likely therefore, as 
has been generally guessed, that he ever wrote for the Paul’s 
boys, although seven of his songs and: ballads probably 
intended to be sung in interludes were collected by his 
friend John Redford, former master of Paul’s, in a MS. 
containing Redford’s own interlude of ‘Wit and Science’ 
(‘ Evolution ’). 


I have already shown that there is no evidence 
of Heywood’s activity at Court between 1528 and 
1552, although he appears to have been a persona 
grata with Princess Mary. The only instance of 
a Court performance by Heywood during this 
period was paid for by Cromwell and prepared for 
him in 1538-9, the year after Heywood’s children 
played before the Princess. 

The following items referring to it occur in 
Cromwell’s Book of Accounts (R.O. Excheq. T.R. 
Misc. Bk. 256) : 

11 Feb. (1538-9). Chris. Mylyoner. Payed to him for 


the stuf of the maske of king arturs knights 
£10.17.11 and for the labor of workmen £3. 
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12th Feb. ‘for necessaries for my Lords maske and also 
for comfittes when the Lords dyned with my Lorde’ 
£9.2.1. 

21st Feb. Payed to the paynter that made all the hobby 
horses and the other things ther belonging, £33.17.6. 
Heywoode. The same daye payed to him for his 
costes and other necessaries layed out £6.10. 5. 
Mrs. Vaughan. The same day payed to her for 
certayne things bought of her for the maskes £6.7.6. 

The 22nd of the same monethe payed to the bargeman that 
carried Heywoods maske to the courte and home 
againe, 16/8. 

These items all seem to refer to one masque. 
The hobby horses were for King Arthur’s Knights. 
It was ‘ Heywood’s maske’ and it was performed 
twice at Cromwell’s expense, at his house before 
11th February and again at Court before 22nd 
February. The items show further that it was a 
costly and elaborate performance.’ 

On roth July, 1540, within six months of the 
performance of the burlesque masque of King 

* Cromwell’s Accounts show the existence of an extraordinary 
multiplicity of a€tors’ companies. 

Feb. 1536-7, The Queen’s Players [Jane Seymour] 20/- 


Dec. 1537, The King’s - 22/6 

» » Lhe Lord Chamberlain’s Players 20)- 

» Lhe Marquis of Exeter’s ,, 15/- 

Jan. 1537-8, The Lord Warden’s - 20/- 

Pa The Duke of Suffolk’s - 20]- 

. © The Lord Chancellor’s - 10/- 
Feb. 2nd, 1537-8, Woodall [Nicholas Udal] the school- 

master of Eton for playing before my Lord £5 

Feb. 4th, 1537-8. Lord Cobham’s Players 20] - 


April 1538, Mr. Hopton’s priest for playing before my 
Lord with his children 22/6 








2/6 
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Arthur’s Knights, Cromwell was executed and 
power fell into the hands of Norfolk, whose sym- 
pathies were with the Catholic party. Attacks 
were begun upon the Reformer Cranmer, and 
Heywood became seriously involved inthem, The 
conspirators imagined that they had in the ‘Statute 
of the Six Articles’ an instrument that would 
enable them to convict the Primate of heresy, and, 
secretly supported by Gardiner, they began to 
accumulate evidence in Cranmer’s own diocese in 
Kent. But Henry, who had no intention of sacri- 
ficing Cranmer, made him president of the Com- 
mission of investigation. Shakespeare tells the 
story of Cranmer’s victory in Henry VIII, A& v, 
Se, lil. 

Several of the conspirators were convicted of 
treason and condemned to death with forfeiture of 
their goods and estates, and among these was John 
Heywood. 

Winchester’s nephew, German Gardiner, was 
hanged and quartered on 7th March, 1544, and 
the same fate befel John Larke, Reétor of Chelsea, 
and other priests. In April John More recanted 
and was pardoned. Beckinson was pardoned in 
May, but Heywood remained obdurate, or was 
kept in suspense till the end of June. On Sunday, 
6th July, at Paul’s Cross, he read a long and 
humiliating recantation, robed in a white gown, 
and received his pardon. I have searched without 
success at the Record Office for the report of a 
Commission appointed on the 12th April to take 
over the estates and goods of the condemned men. 


Harrington’s ‘ Metamorphosis of Ajax’ (1596), 
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a satirical and very unpleasant jeu d’esprit, that 
offended Elizabeth, has a passage bearing on Hey- 
wood’s escape from the Tyburn hurdle: 


What think you by Haywood that escaped hanging 
with his mirth? The king being graciously and (as I 
think) truly persuaded that a man that wrote so pleasant 
and harmless verses could not have any harmful conceit 
against his proceedings; and so, by the honest motion of 
a gentleman of his Chamber, saved him from the jerk of 
the six stringed whip. This Haywood for his proverbs 
and epigrams is not yet put down by any of our country 
(Chiswick Edn. p. 41). 

It was probably while Heywood’s case was the 
talk of London that the ‘ Four PP’ was published. 
Wm. Middleton, the printer of the play, according 
to Mr. Duff, began to print in 1542 and he died 
in 1547 (P.C.C. Wills, 39 Alen). In any case 
Heywood certainly did not collapse under his dis- 
grace, for in 1546, Berthelet, the King’s printer, 
published his ‘ Dialogue conteyning the number 
of the effectual proverbs in the Englishe tounge, 
compact in a matter concernynge two maner of 
maryages.’ This, together with subsequent collec- 
tions of six hundred Epigrams, was published in 
1562 as ‘John Heywoodes Woorkes’ by Th. 
Powell. No copy of the ‘ Dialogue’ is known to 
exist, although it was sold at the Roxburghe sale 
in 1812 (Lowndes). It is also recorded in the 
Hist. MSS. Commission’s Report on the Paget 
MSS. as appearing in a MS. Catalogue written by 
Lord Stafford in 1556. 

The Patent enrolling Heywood’s Pardon refers 
to him as ‘late of London alias of North Mymmes.’ 
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He had bought the lease of a property there, named 
Iveries, from John Coningsby, Lord of the Manor, 
on 2nd November, 1540, and in 1542 Wm. Rastell 
also bought two properties there (Feet of Fines 
1542 Easter and Michaelmas). 

North Mymmes was a home of the Mores who 
owned the sub-manor named Gobions, the other 
sub-manor of Brookmans belonging to the Fortes- 
cues. Henry Peacham, the author of ‘ The Com- 
pleat Gentleman,’' says: ‘Merry John Heywood 
wrote his Epigrams, as also Sir Thomas More his 
Utopia, in the parish wherein I was born (North 
Mims in Hartfordshire, near to St. Alban’s), where 
either of them dwelt and had fair possessions.’ 
Peacham was born in 1575, and his evidence may 
be taken to represent the talk of intelligent people. 
There is no reason to reject Peacham’s statement 
as to Heywood, but Sir Thomas More never 
possessed Gobions, for it passed to the widow, 
Lady Alice, on Sir John More’s death. Except for 
the years 1565-7 the registers of the Church contain 
no entries earlier than 1662, and there are no 
memorials relating to either the Mores, Heywoods 
or Peacham. Whether Heywood had any interest 
in North Mymmes before he acquired ‘ Iveries’ in 
1540 I cannot say. His name does not appear in 
any Subsidy Rolls for the Hundred of Dacorum, 
and I am inclined to think that his connection 
arose through the Mores if it existed at all before 
1540. 

Ellis Heywood, John’s elder son, became a Fellow 


* Dr. Johnson is said to have taken his heraldic definitions from 
‘The Compleat Gentleman.’ 


VIII ¥ 
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of All Souls in 1548, and Jasper, then 13 years of 
age, is said to have been a page in the Household 
of Princess Elizabeth (D.N.B.). I have shown 
that in 1545, a year after his public humiliation, 
Heywood was again receiving his quarterly pension 
of 50s., and he appears to have continued to walk 
warily through Edward’s reign and until his sons 
were independent. Edward succeeded to the 
throne on 28th January, 1546-7, and died 7th July, 
1553- 

In 1552 Heywood was assisting Ferrers and 
Baldwin in the Court plays, and his pension was 
increased. In Sir Anthony Cooke and his daughter, 
Mildred, Cecil’s wife, he had friends at Court, and 
it is more than likely that his personality and wit 
attracted the boy-king. In any case, he probably 
knew better than many how to amuse him. But 
it is pathetic to observe the desperate energy with 
which Northumberland sought to revive the spirits 
of the young king during his last year. The 
Loseley MSS. (Ed. Feuillerat, 1914) display the 
short reign closing in a round of plays, pageants 
and buffoonery. There is a pageant of the Greek 
Worthies, another of ‘ Medioxes being half death, 
half man,’ another of Bagpipes, another of Cats, 
another of Tumblers, ‘a play of the State of 
Ireland, and another of Children set out by Mr. 
Heywood,’ and ‘divers other plays and pastymes.’ 

The Introduction to Wm. Baldwin’s interesting 
allegory, ‘ Beware the Cat,’ gives a valuable and 
striking picture of the ‘devisers’ of these entertain- 
ments, and the Allegory, with its admirable story 
of the raid of the Irish kern, Patrick Apore, upon 
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Cayer Mackart and how Graymalkin caused his 
death, points to Baldwin as the maker of the 
Pageant of Cats as well as the Play on Ireland, 
mentioned above.' 

In Mary’s reign, Heywood was in great favour 
and prosperity. He added to his Proverbs and 
Epigrams and, after an interval of twenty years, 
he took up again his old allegory of the ‘Spider 
and the Flie’ and turned it into a complimentary 
poem to the Queen. (See p. 292) His friends, 
Wm. Rastell, Dr. Clement, and Anthony Bonvise, 
returned from exile, Rastell to become a judge 
and Clement to practise in Essex (Tanner) ; his 
son Ellis was attached to the service of Cardinal 
Pole, and Jasper became a Probationer-Fellow of 
Merton. 

In the last year of Mary’s reign (1558), Jasper 
Heywood was Lord of Misrule at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and he had probably already finished the translation 
of ‘ Troas,’ the first of his three Senecan Tragedies. 
It was published in 1559 by Tottel, who appears 
from the Introduétion to ‘Thyestes’ to have 
annoyed the translator by his indifference to the 
corrections made in the proofs. ‘Thyestes,’ the 
second of Jasper Heywood’s translations, was 
published in 1560 from ‘the hous late Thomas 


* Baldwin, like John Rastell, was a printer and author. His 
most remarkable work appears to have been the play ‘ Love and 
Live’ with 62 charaéters, that he offered to the Master of the 
Revels in Mary’s reign. Just as Rastell’s device represented the 
‘Four Elements,’ Baldwin used the phrase ‘Love and Live’ in 
his rude printer’s device, apparently with reference to his play. 
He is perhaps better known as a collaborator in the ‘ Mirror for 
Magistrates.’ 
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Berthelettes.”* In 1561 his third and last trans- 
lation, ‘ Hercules Furens,’ appeared. 

Before leaving this subject, further allusion must 
be made to the Introduction to ‘ Thyestes.’ It is 
dedicated to Sir John Mason, a benefactor of All 
Souls, a Privy Counsellor, a friend of Cecil’s 
(P.C.C. Wills, 2, Stonard 1566), and presumably 
of the Heywoods. (See also p. 249.) It shows 
Jasper Heywood as the associate and admirer of 
North, Dyall, Sackville, Norton and Yelverton, and 
he especially speaks of 
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Baldwyn’s worthy fame 
Whose ‘ Mirror’ doth of Magistrates 
Proclaim eternal fame. 


He protests to the shade of Seneca, which had 
visited him as he slumbered over his book on a 
dull November day, that any of these ‘ Minerva’s 
men’ would, in their ‘stately style,’ render Seneca 
in English much more adequately than he: 


In Lyncoln’s Inne and Temples twayne 
Grayes Inne and other mo, 

Thou shalt them finde, whose painful pen 
Thy verse shall flourish so, 

That Melpomen thou wouldst well weene 
had taught them for to wright 

And all their works with stately style 
and goodly grace endight. 


* Berthelet, who died in 1555, was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Thomas Powell, who in the following year published the ‘ Spider 
and the Flie,’ and in 1562 ‘John Heywoodes Workes.’ This 
accounts for tbe occurrence in * Thyestes’ of the woodcut of 
Melpomene used several times in the ‘ Spider and the Flie.’ 
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This long Introduétion is artificial and super- 
sensuous, but there breathes in it a fine academic 
spirit. Truly this Tudor world was strangely 
unstratified. There seems, in terms of modern 
thought, to be a gulf between this nephew, who 
can write from experience the lines: 


No princes perfume like to it 
In chamber of estate. 


and the uncle William of Harvard Stock, then 
living, who left to his widow his kine ‘to give or 
discharge the heriots.’ 

The Elizabethan ‘ Settlement of Religion’ drove 
into exile John Heywood, Wm. Rastell, Dr. 
Clement and their wives. Elizabeth had made 
Parker Primate in 1559 to restore order in disci- 
pline and worship. Rome retaliated by prohibiting 
Catholics from being present at the ‘new worship.’ 
In 1563, the Articles of Religion were constituted 
a standard of belief of the Church of England, and 
in 1564 a Commission was appointed to enforce 
the A&t of Uniformity. 

Heywood left England on 2oth July, 1564 (Sp. 
Commission, Kent, 14 Eliz., No. 1095) after en- 
trusting his rents and properties to the care of his 
son-in-law, John Donne, and his widowed daughter, 
Elizabeth Marvin. 

A letter to Cecil from Gresham on 3rd Oétober, 
1563, seems to show that Dr. Clement and Justice 
Rastell, who had left England earlier, became in- 
volved in a financial disaster. ‘One Tybbold 
Prewen has become bancrupt within fifteen days 
for £100,000, who owes Dr. Clement £2,000, 
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Mr. Rastell, sometime sergeant, {500 and others 
at Louvain {500; he asks 4 years to pay 10/- in 
the pound.’ 

In 1569, a Catholic plot under the Percies and 
Nevilles which had been hatched in the Low 
Countries failed, but the added indignity of the 
excommunication of the Queen in 1570 led to the 
‘proclamation’ of all refugees and a summons to 
return. Commissions were appointed to enquire 
into the property of those who had fled, and the 
depositions and findings of four separate Com- 
missions exist in Heywood’s case: 


. Anopen Kent Commission, 14 Eliz. (1572) 
. A Special Commission, Herts, 16 ,, (1574) 
. A Special Commission, Herts, 19 ,, (1577) 
4. A Special Commission, Herts, 41 ,, (1599) 


wn 


Heywood is described in the Commissions as 
‘John Heywood, gentleman, recently of Hinxhill 
in the County of Kent.’ 

The findings of the Herts Commissions may be 
summarised as follows: 


1. That John Heywood and his son Ellis, English 
subjects, on the 2oth July, 1564, contemptuously 
departed and fled, without license, into parts across 
the sea in Flanders and Brabant, under the obedi- 
ence of Philip of Spain, and that in spite of a 
proclamation calling upon them to return, they 
had refused to do so. 

2. That John Heywood owned a tenement of 


40 acres called Butlers held by ‘ customary tenure’ 
of the Lord of the Manor of North Mymmes, and 
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a second tenement called Iveries which he leased 
of the same Lord of the Manor, John Coningsby, 
on 2nd November, 1540. 

3. That Ellis Heywood also had a property in 
North Mymmes called Hawkeshall which he had 
of the gift of Mr. Rastell. (See Rastell’s Will, 
‘Englische Studien,’ vol. 38.) 

4. That the rents of these tenements had been 
collected for John and Ellis by John Donne, Iron- 
monger, up to Lady Day, 1571 (the year of the 
‘ proclamation’), and after that by Elizabeth Mar- 
vin, widow, daughter of John Heywood. 

5. That Joan, wife of John Heywood, died 
before the holding of the Inquest in 1574. 

The 1599 Commission’s report, now almost 
illegible, seems to be a post mortem Inquisition 
into Jasper Heywood’s interest in these same pro- 

erties. The leases of Butlers and Iveries had been 
held ‘ for the lives of John Heywood and Ellis his 
son and for 70 years after.’ 

The Kent Commission of 1572 describes lands 
of over 200 acres in the Romney Marsh granted 
by Patent Jan. 1 & 2 P. & M. These lands lay in 
the parishes of Blackmanstone, Marychurch, and 
Newchurch, and were within easy riding distance 
of Heywood’s place at Hinxhill near Ashford. 
(See p. 247.) 

I have not found any reference to the Yorkshire 
estates or the Heydon Manor; the lease of the 
Brookhall estate terminated in 1561. The Com- 
missions leave us, however, with an impression of 
Heywood’s prosperity and enable us to appreciate 
the sacrifice John and Joan Heywood made when 
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they sought exile in their old age for the faith in 
which More had died. 

It may be noticed in passing that Heywood’s 
friend, Sebastian Westcott, was also in trouble and 
was actually excommunicated ; but on 8th Novem- 
ber, 1563, he entered into a bond for a [100 to 
‘frame his conscience according to the Articles of 
Religion and Injunétions.’ He made a stubborn 
resistance, fighting under the shield of his patron 
the Earl of Leicester, but Grindal won the day, 
probably because of Sebastian’s position as master 
of the choristers, for ‘ there is committed unto him 
the Education of the Choristers or singing chil- 
dren’ (Strype’s Grindal, 1563). 

Heywood’s friend, the Chaplain of Queen Mary, 
Wm. Forrest, who shared his interest in music not 
less than in literature, appears to have escaped, 
probably as a private chaplain, but there seems to 
have been in his composition more of the reed than 
of the oak. 

The rest of the story of Heywood’s life may 
be found in Professor Bang’s Article (‘ Englische 
Studien,’ 1907). Here we learn that Ellis became 
a Jesuit after Wm. Rastell’s death in 1565, that he 
came to Antwerp in 1573 from England, ‘to treat 
of affairs,’ and that his remarkable knowledge of 
languages led to his remaining in the college. It 
will be remembered that in 1556 he had written 
in Italian and published in Florence his ‘ Il Moro,’ 
which he dedicated to Pole. 

His father, now a widower, was living in 1573 
at Malines, where Ellis used regularly to visit him, 
but, as that interfered with his duties, the General 
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of the Order gave quarters in 1576 within the 
college to ‘ old Heywood,’ ‘ ce digne vieillard votre 
vénéré pére, avec logement et table s¢parés.’ Hey- 
wood’s letter to Burleigh asking that his daughter 
should be allowed to colleét and send his rents was 
dated Ap. 18, 1575 (see p. 247), and it is not 
certain whether this boon was granted. 

In 1578 troubles broke out at Antwerp, and the 
Jesuits sent the old man, ‘vieillard o€togenaire,’ to 
Cologne under the care of one of their order, but 
they found, on their arrival at the gates, that their 
enemies had secured that he should be refused 
admission. The College at Antwerp was sacked, 
and John, Ellis and all the fathers were sent by 
water to Malines as prisoners. Here they narrowly 
escaped assassination at the hands of the Orange 
party, through the intervention of the Catholic 
Governor, the Archduke Matthias, and ‘tous 
triomphalement’ they reached the Catholic strong- 
hold of Louvain on 26th May, 1578. 

Rastell had died in 1565, Dr. Clement and his 
wife were dead in 1572, Johanna Heywood was 
dead in 1573, Ellis, the most devoted of sons, died 
on 2nd Oétober, 1578 (D.N.B.), and the old man 
‘with the mad merry wit,’ that had ‘made many 
mad plays,’ seems to have outlived them all. 

Pitseus has preserved his last jest : 


‘De quo inter alia memorabilia illud traditur, quod 
lethali morbo laborans, cum sua peccata preterita multum 
deploraret, et bonus quidam Sacerdos qui consolandi 
causa illi adfuit, illud solum responderet, et identidem, 
repeteret, carnem esse fragilem; retulit ille ne tu Deum 
arguere videris, quod me non fecerit piscem.’ 


ARTHUR WILLIAM REED. 
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TABLES. 


1. Tue Kinsoip oF THE Mores, Ropers, Rastg.ts, 
Heywoops AND CLEMENTS. 


Sir John More 


ad. 1530 
| 









| 
Sir Thomas More 
d. ‘or 


| 
Elizabeth = John 
| Rastell 
| 4.1536 











Bo | 
Marg. = Wm. Roper Marg. Giggs = John 
d. 1578 


Clement 
d. 1572 


(adopted) 
d. 1570 














| | 
Winifred = Wm. Rastell Johanna= John John 
d. 1553 b. 1508 Heywood Rastell 
d. 1565 
II 


Il. Famity oF Joun Heywoop, tHe Dramatis. 


John Heywood = Johanna Rastell 
a. ¢. 1580 | d. ¢. 1573 





















* Son of Edward Stubbe, 
Prothonotary of the 
Common Pleas. 


| | | | 
Johanna= = Elizabeth Elizabeth Ellis Jasper 
Ch. Stubbe* (Marvin) =John (1530- (1535- 


Donne, 78) 98) 
d. 1575 


John Donne 
Dean of St. Paul’s 
b. 1573, a. 1631 
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THE PRINTED CATALOGUE OF 
A LOCAL COLLECTION, 


’ NE of the results of the establishment 
of Public Libraries has been a gradual 
} | awakening of interest in local litera- 
7 # ture, until it may now be said that the 

GA importance of forming collections of 
local books, pamphlets, broadsheets, prints, maps, 
and other matter, is fully recognized as among the 
first duties of these institutions. Though the use 
made of such colleétions is at present not so great 
as might be wished, librarians who realize the 
potential value in the literature of their respective 
distriéts will, in time to come, earn the gratitude 
of posterity. But while the gathering of such 
material has become more or less general, the means 
of making it widely known and really useful by 
printed catalogues has not received the attention 
it deserves. There are, it is true, notable instances 
where this has has been done, but the publication 
of a classified and full catalogue of the local col- 
leétion has been the exception. 

Inquiries addressed to fifty representative libraries, 
and personal knowledge of work done in others, 
show that only twenty of these have a printed 
catalogue of their local collections. Seven of the 
catalogues are classified under subjects, eleven are 
arranged in alphabetical and two in chronological 
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order. Nine of the twenty are printed separately, 
the remainder forming parts of the general refer- 
ence catalogue. Probably the chief reason for 
separate publication being seldom attempted is the 
expense, for most Public Libraries have many 
calls on their limited incomes. 

The treatment of books relating to past or 
present local affairs demands, if really effective 
work is to be done, more care than that of pre- 
paring catalogues which are essentially ephemeral, 
such as those of lending libraries, which become 
out of date and must be frequently revised and 
reprinted to maintain their usefulness. The local 
colleétion may be considered in a different light. 
Though supplements would be required from time 
to time the first catalogue would be-more or less 
permanent, for in these collections books are added 
but never withdrawn. In the case of the more 
recently established libraries there is good reason 
for waiting a few years before printing is thought 
of, as the colleétion, when its importance is 
thoroughly realized by its curator, grows rapidly, 
and it would be folly to publish a catalogue of an 
obviously incomplete collection. Where a biblio- 
graphy of county books exists the time for printing 
can easily be determined, while on the other hand 
the absence of any such guide should serve as a 
stimulus to the librarian, whose work will become 
the de facto bibliography of the county. 

For some time past I have had under considera- 
tion the printing of a catalogue of the local col- 
leétion under my care—one of considerable extent 
—and a sympathetic committee, who share my 
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views as to its importance, have sanétioned its 
preparation. Realizing that it should be issued in 
a form commensurate with the value of the col- 
leGtion to which it relates, funds have been set 
aside for the purpose, and anxiety as to size and 
cost is therefore removed. This will facilitate my 
work, for if a printed catalogue of this character is 
to be of full value and use, the space needed for 
setting out complete titles of important works, and 
for the addition of notes, should not be stinted, 
and above all it should contain exhaustive indexes. 

The compilation of such a catalogue required 
careful consideration, and many of those which 
have been printed have been examined in order to 
see the treatment given by others to the arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter. This must vary 
somewhat according to the locality, but generally 
the classes of literature to be dealt with will be 
much the same. The result of this examination 
confirms the opinion previously formed that a 
system of classification best suited for books relating 
to all branches of knowledge is not equally adapted 
for the purpose of arranging a local collection. 
For example, in one case where the Dewey classi- 
fication is used books on churches are found cata- 
logued under three different headings—Religion, 
Fine Arts, and History——whereas under the 
arrangement proposed all the references (i.c., to 
collective works on churches) would be given 
under Religious History, sub-division Churches, 
where not only works on the history and general 
description of the churches of the County are 
placed, but also those relating to fonts, brasses, 
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inscriptions, etc. Again, the heading Useful Arts, 
which included two entries only, one being on the 
soils of the County and the other that of a Railway 
Bill, must seem to the ordinary reader somewhat 
difficult to understand. Surely it is far better to 
adopt concrete headings which really indicate the 
subject-matter dealt with than to have those of a 
wide or abstract character which do not direétly 
convey such information. 

On the other hand, to arrange a large number 
of entries simply in chronological order irrespective 
of subject-matter is, unless a good subjeét-index is 
appended, practically useless labour. Nor is an 
alphabetical arrangement much better, for this 
must necessitate much repetition of entries (e.g., 
under author and subject) and consequent extra 
space in order that it may answer all the require- 
ments of the users. 

An important point to be kept in mind is that 
the catalogue is primarily for use by the public, 
therefore it should be simple in arrangement or it 
fails in its purpose. The one order which the 
public most readily understands is the alphabetical, 
and this may be often used for sub-headings with- 
out disadvantage, but the classified catalogue is 
undoubtedly the best, and as those who may be 
expected to consult it are certainly not the least 
intelligent readers in our libraries, there can be 
compromise between the two forms. It is, there- 
fore, the purpose of this paper to offer a scheme 
which is thought to be a reasonably complete and 
satisfactory ‘Order of Arrangement,’ and a speci- 
men of this is given in the Appendix. Though 
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drawn up for a particular County, and for a collec- 
tion of several thousand items in which are included 
books, pamphlets of all kinds, prints, maps, por- 
traits—in faét, everything that comes within the 
scope of a local collection, manuscript as well as 
printed—the scheme is applicable to any district or 
area, after making modifications to meet special 
local requirements. 

The main heads' of the classification do not give 
rise to any difficulty. Obviously all works relating 
to the County generally will come first, followed 
by those concerning any large and distinctive area 
within it. For example, in Gloucestershire there 
are two such areas—the Forest of Dean and the 
Cotteswolds. The second of these includes, in 
addition to the hills which bear the name, many 
villages situated on their heights, and a certain 
amount of literature relating to these collectively 
has been published. In the same way, the Mal- 
verns in Worcestershire, Dartmoor in Devon, or 
the New Forest in Hampshire, might well be 
treated as main heads. Rivers, which of course do 
not belong to any particular parish and may flow 
through several counties, should form another dis- 
tinét Part. The County Town would follow, and 
if there are also other large towns which have 
sufficient matter relating to them these may well 
be kept separate. For such counties as Yorkshire 
and Lancashire this may not be desirable owing to 
there being so many large towns, but they are ex- 
ceptional cases. After the chief centres come the 


‘ These, for the sake of clearness, I will hereafter refer to as 
‘ Parts.’ 
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smaller towns and parishes, arranged in alphabetical 
order. 

The printed matter relating to the history and 
topography of the County and its various divisions 
is followed naturally by the literature concerning 
the lives of its inhabitants, and the biographical 
section will in nearly all cases be an important 
one.' Engravings and prints both topographical 
and biographical, and maps, should form three 
distinét Parts, of which something will be said later. 
Locally printed and other works by local writers, 
not placed under any other heading, complete the 
scheme, to which it is proposed to add three Indexes. 
Nothing could be gained by arranging the several 
Parts in alphabetical order, and it seems better to 
place them more or less in order of their impor- 
tance. The arrangement proposed is as follows: 


Part I. Works relating to the County as a whole. 

. Distin& areas of the County (e.g., The Cottes- 
wolds, The Malverns, etc., etc.). 

. Rivers. 

. County Town. 

. Other large Towns. 

. Smaller Towns, and Parishes. 

. Biography. 

. Locally Printed Works (viz., those printed in 
the County which do not appear under any 
other heading). 

. Works by Local Writers (not appearing else- 
where in the Catalogue). 

. Portraits. 


' The qualification necessary for inclusion in this Part is a 
question of policy which must be determined in settling the scope 
of the collection. 
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Part XI. Topographical Prints. 
»» XII. Maps and Plans. 
Index of Authors. 
Index of Subjects and Titles. 
Index of Local Printers, Publishers, and Book- 
sellers. 


The chief sub-divisions of the Parts may be called 
the ‘main-headings.’ Agreement as to the order 
of these will be more difficult to reach. By some 
it may be considered that a natural method should 
be adopted and that the beginnings of things— for 
example, Geology—should come first, followed by 
fossil life, animal life, history, antiquities, etc. But 
in practice this will present difficulties and, as sug- 
gested earlier, the public use of the catalogue must 
be kept in mind. Though I hope to emphasize 
the point that the subject-index will enable the 
catalogue to be used to the fullest extent, an 
alphabetical arrangement of both main- and sub- 
headings in each Part will allow these to be referred 
to without necessarily consulting the index, at any 
rate for general matters. A departure from the 
alphabetical order of main-headings may, however, 
be justified in regard to History—where the im- 
portance of the subjeéts which it comprises may 
fairly be taken into account—and this is placed 
first under County and City. It includes not only 
works on general history, antiquities, and topo- 
graphy, but also those relating to religious, parlia- 
mentary, and military history. With this exception 
the other main-headings should be placed in their 
alphabetical order. The avoidance of too many of 
these is desirable and the use of inclusive terms— 
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such as Commerce and Industries, Communication 
(Canals, Railways, etc.), Fauna and Flora—is re- 
commended, though this will be decided rather by 
the contents of particular colleétions. 

The main-headings of Part I will more or less 
be the guide for the arrangement of the whole of 
the printed matter, as the subjects relating to an 
urban area, or parish, will differ only in number 
from those of a county area. Some of the main- 
headings will require sub-division. Under History 
(see Appendix) it will be seen that several headings 
may be formed. Administration also—one of the 
most important—will need a minute classification 
of itsown. This may be divided into two sections, 
(A) Central, (B) Local. In the first will be placed 
matter relating to affairs controlled by Parliament: 
Aéts, Census Returns, Assizes, Reports on Chari- 
ties, etc., while in the second will fall administra- 
tion by Quarter Sessions, County Councils, and 
Standing Joint Committees, including important 
subjects such as Public Health, Highways, Pauper- 
ism, Vagrancy, and Police. It may even be neces- 
sary further to classify some of these—e.g., County 
Council, with sections dealing with its constitution, 
records, officers, etc. By such methods practically 
all the literature relating to any one subjeét will 
be brought together, and the importance of this 
outweighs the claims of a more logical or scien- 
tific arrangement. The more easily the inquirer 
can be guided to the place in the catalogue 
where all the matter relating to the subject 
wanted is to be found, the more useful it will 
be. 
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When one comes to the actual assignment of 
the printed matter to definite headings it will no 
doubt be found that this is not always so easy to 
determine. For example, most collections will 
contain : 


(1) Sale catalogues of private libraries, some of distinétly 
local books, while others may be of general 
literature. 

(2) Booksellers’ catalogues. 

(3) Sale catalogues of cattle and other farm-stock. 

(4) Sale catalogues of miscellaneous effects. 


Where should these be placed?' Those in (1) 
might be considered to represent a phase of the 
owner’s life, and therefore should be placed under 
Biography. If so, (3) and (4) are equally con- 
nected with the owner. On the other hand (2) is 
certainly connected with trade, and therefore some 
might suggest should be placed under Commerce. 
But none of these headings seem satisfactory ; it 
would be more rational to put (1) and (2) under 
Bibliography, making, if there is sufficient matter, 
distinét headings for each; (3) under Agriculture ; 
and (4) under the place where the sale is held. 
The form of entry next calls for decision. 
As our scheme would provide a full subject-index 
the rule of one entry only for each work is 
suggested, though a means of giving references to 
works which comprise matter relating to several 
subjeéts may be adopted, as I shall mention direétly. 
The space thus saved will enable full title entries to 


* To place them all under the heading ‘ Catalogues’ would be 
little, if any, use. 
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be given. To the rule of single entries there will be 
a few exceptions which deserve different treatment. 
One such is the series of printed parish registers 
(marriages) issued by the late W. P. W. Phillimore. 
Though the contents of each volume might be set 
out in small type under the main entry, a more 
useful purpose will be served by cataloguing each 
of the registers under its own parish, adding a note to 
the short main entry that this has beendone. The 
papers also in the Transactions and Proceedings of 
local archeological and other societies should each 
be catalogued under its own subject-heading, though 
the titles of the journals themselves will be placed 
under the names of the societies in the sub-division 
of County Associations. 

Each entry throughout the catalogue should be 
preceded by a running number, now becoming 
general in bibliographical work. Used in con- 
junction with the subjeét-index this method of 
reference will be found of immense convenience, 
and especially useful in the case of works dealing 
with various subjects. It will also save space and 
provide a ready means of making cross references. 
The titles of praétically all works should be given 
verbatim, with the names of local publishers, 
printers, or booksellers, and the size and number 
of pages stated. Where titles do not sufficiently 
indicate the subjeét, or a work includes more than 
one subject, a note should be added giving such 
information, together with particulars of interest 
concerning the work or its author, references to 
notes of value in the printed bibliography of the 
county, if there be one, and mention made of 
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maps, plans, portraits, and other illustrations. The 
entries under each distinct heading to be arranged 
chronologically, and not under authors’ names 
alphabetically. 

The rule of giving one entry only for each work 
prevents bringing together everything (e.g., refer- 
ences in general works) under one head, and to 
increase the value of the information which may 
properly be expected under the name of any par- 
ticular parish in the main part of the catalogue the 
running numbers of entries which should be re- 
ferred to, in addition to those given in full under 
its name, may be printed. This will also prevent 
the subject-index becoming unduly large. 

My suggestion is: 

Name of Parish 
[See also 10, 70, 409, 510, 615, 708] 


Whether general county histories, which usually 
contain substantive headings relating to every 
parish, should be indexed in this way is a matter 
for individual decision. It would involve a refer- 
ence under nearly every heading and much space 
would be occupied, though the value would be 
considerable; otherwise a general reference to the 
numbers of such histories might be given at the 
commencement of Part VI. 

In the case of biographical matter (Part VII, 
which will include visitations, collected pedigrees, 
heraldry, autographs, and wills) a note in paren- 
theses as to the connexion of the subject of the 
life or memoir with the locality, and dates of birth, 
death, or residence, will add to the value of the 
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entries, and the same applies to local writers whose 
works fall in Part IX, and of those persons whose 
portraits are catalogued in Part X. 

Part VIII—Locally Printed Works—will be 
arranged according to places, in alphabetical order, 
these being again divided under presses. The 
earliest and latest known dates of the printer can 
be stated. The titles here may be abbreviated, as 
the importance of the entry relates to the printer 
rather than to the nature of the work. 

Books, pamphlets, and other printed matter have 
now been dealt with and consideration must be 
given to Parts X to XII—portraits, topographical 
prints, maps, and plans. The arrangement of por- 
traits will be: (1) groups, (2) individuals, the 
latter being in alphabetical order. The informa- 
tion supplied should include, besides the connexion 
of the person with the county, (1) name of artist 
and engraver, (2) name of publisher, (3) date of 
publication, (4) process, (5) size, (6) work (if any) 
in which the portrait has appeared. Only the 
portraits kept in portfolios or scrap books will be 
catalogued here, though cross references to those 
which occur in books catalogued elsewhere should 
be given by using their running numbers. This 
applies also to topographical prints (Part XI), 
which will naturally be arranged under the places 
which they illustrate, the order being (1) general 
views of the County, (2) towns and parishes. It 
will be better to place the latter in one alphabetical 
order and not separate those connected with the 
county town or other large town, even though 
these will probably be numerous. Where there 
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are sufficient prints of any one place to make it 
worth while they may be arranged by subject, such 
as (1) cathedral, (2) churches, (3) domestic archi- 
tecture, (4) monastic buildings, and other headings 
which may be required. As in the case of por- 
traits the entry should include the information as 
to artist, engraver, etc., suggested above. 

The last main division—maps and plans (Part 
XII)—will be catalogued in the same way as prints, 
with necessary sub-divisions such as canals, rail- 
ways, docks, etc. Ordnance maps would be better 
separated from the others. Each seétion will be 
arranged chronologically, with additional informa- 
tion as in the case of prints, e.g., whether coloured 
or plain, the scale, size, and references to any 
printed catalogue of maps (as there are for Glou- 
cestershire, Somerset, and other counties). 

To complete the information which the cata- 
logue may be expected to give, three indexes are 
necessary: (1) of authors, (2) of subjects, and any 
titles which may not dire€tly convey the subject- 
matter in the work, (3) of local printers, pub- 
lishers, and booksellers. Of these the second is 
by far the most important, while the third has 
considerable bibliographical value. 

The first index should contain the names of 
all authors, with short titles of their works, and 
references by means of the running numbers of the 
full entry. The second is the key to the whole 
catalogue, and no pains should be spared to make 
this as complete as possible by including all sub- 
jeéts, however numerous, dealt with in any work, 
the names of every person and place occurring in 
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the entries, and views, portraits, and maps; in fact, 
the subjeét-index should provide the means of 
ascertaining at once if any required information is 
to be found in the catalogue. The references 
under certain entries will be numerous, more espe- 
cially under the name of the county, or of the 
large towns which there may be, for all the various 
subject-divisions into which the matter relating to 
them may fall will, of course, be indexed. 

There must also be included certain subject- 
entries which will occur perhaps in several parts 
of the catalogue. For example, such headings as 
Administration, Religious History, Parliamentary 
History, Antiquities, will be common to towns 
and the county, and these should appear with the 
references where they will be found, a convenient 
form being to give the place-name as well; thus, 
in the case of my own county (Gloucestershire) : 


Administration— 
Bristol, 542-549. Gloucester, 317-339. 
Cheltenham, 638-643 Painswick, 902-934. 
County, 1-136. Stroud, 1047-1080. 


The third index proposed, that of local printers, 
publishers and booksellers, will be of considerable 
use to those interested in the history of the typo- 
graphy and book-trade of the county. And though 
it may be the one least referred to by the bulk of 
the readers its inclusion will add to the value of 
the catalogue, and its omission would be justly 
resented by bibliographers. 

A few general details remain. The complete 
‘Order of Arrangement’ for a catalogue such as 
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the one planned will take considerable space if 
set out in detail at the commencement of the 
work, and a more useful purpose will be served 
if a list of the Parts only is given in the pre- 
liminary pages, leaving the tables of main- and sub- 
divisions into which each of these is arranged to 
be printed at the beginning of each Part. To this 
list should be added the number of the page on 
which the detailed table of each sub-division 
will be found. 

By means of headlines indicating the subjeét- 
matter set out on each page the use of the catalogue 
will be facilitated, and in practice it has been seen 
that there is sufficient space for such headlines to 
be given clearly. The insertion of subjeét-headings, 
and names of places, in bold type in the body of 
the page adds greatly to convenience, and does not 
increase the size of the catalogue so much as may 
be thought. The larger the collection the less 
pronounced this will be. Ina recent catalogue of 
an important gift, printed on practically the same 
lines as advocated here, the entries numbered 1512, 
and occupied 163 quarto pages, averaging eight 
entries to a page. The subject-headings inserted 
numbered 240, taking up the space, approximately, 
of ten pages, or one-sixteenth of the whole number. 

The subject of local bibliography in any form is 
of very wide interest, and every reader of these notes 
will have his own idea of the best arrangement 
for a catalogue of local literature.' In default 


' I am indebted to Mr. F. A. Hyett, who has done so much 
for the bibliography of Gloucestershire literature, for valued 
suggestions, 
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of any detailed scheme being found in our library 
journals this one is submitted for criticism, in the 
hope that improvements will be made until a model 
form is arrived at which will be of service to all who 
have have thought of undertaking a similar task. 

The following Appendix offers an example of the 
proposed ‘Order of Arrangement’ for the literature 
relating to a County (as a whole) and County 
Town. For convenience the actual headings which 
I am adopting for my own catalogue are given, 
though obviously in other localities they may 
require additions or omissions. 


APPENDIX 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COLLECTION 
ORDER OF ARRANGEMENT 


Part I—COUNTY 
1. Hisrory 
A. General History and Topography 
(a) Antiquities (including Architeéture) 
(i) General works 
(ii) Pre-historic 
(iii) Romano-British 
(iv) Saxon 
(v) Medieval, and later 
(b) Civil War Tracts 
(c) County Histories 
(d) Numismatics 
(e) Place-Names 
(f) Records 


(g) General Topographical description 
(h) Guides 
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B. Religious History 


(a) Ecclesiastical 


(i) Diocese of Gloucester (including 
Bristol, 18 36-97) 

1. General works 

2. Charges 

3. Organisations 

4. Conference 
(11) Churches 

1. General works 
Bells 
Brasses and Effigies 
Fonts 
Inscriptions 


. Plate 


(b) Nonconformist 


(i) General works 
(ii) Seéts 
(iii) Chapels 


An wn 


C. Parliamentary History 


(a) General works 
(b) Boundaries 
(c) Registers of Electors 


ELECTIONS 


(d) Addresses and Squibs 
(e) Cartoons 
(f) Poll-Books 


D. Military History 


(a) General works 
(b) soma 
(c) Volunteer Movements 
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2. ADMINISTRATION 
A. Central 


(a) General works 

(b) Acts of Parliament (General only. Those 
relating to specific matters, as High- 
ways, etc., under such headings) 

(c) Assizes 

(d) Boundaries (Parliamentary in 1. C.b) 

(e) Census 

(f) Charities (local schemes under Parish) 

(g) County Courts 

(h) Inclosures 

(i) Prisons (see also B.m) 

(j) Taxation 


B. Local 
(a) General works 
(b) Asylums 
(c) Coroners’ Districts 
(d) County Council 
(i) Provisional Council 
(ii) Constitution 
(iii) Minutes 
(iv) Officers 
(v) Standing Orders, Bye-laws 
(vi) Treasurer’s Accounts, Finance 
(e) County Education Committee 
(f) County Rate and Taxation 
(g) Elections 
(i) Eleéoral Divisions 
(ii) Registers of Eleétors 
(iii) Reports and Orders 
(h) Highways 
(i) Justices’ Clerks 
(j) Licensing 
(k) Pauperism 
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ApMisistraTion—Local (contd.) 
(I) Police 


(m) Prisons 

(n) Public Health 

(0) Quarter Sessions 

(p) Treasurer's Accounts (before formation 
of County Council) 

(q) Vagrancy 

(r) War Work 

(s) Water Supply 


3. AGRICULTURE 


(a) General works (Surveys, Statistics, etc.) 
(b) Educational 

(c) Herd-Books, Sale Catalogues, etc. 

(d) Industries (Cheese, Cider Making, etc.) 
(e) Meetings of County Society 


4. AssoclATIONS 


All Societies and Associations: Agricultural, 
Artistic, Literary and Scientific, Antiquar- 
ian, Masonic Lodges, etc. Commercial 
Companies under Commerce (6) 


5. BrBLIoGRAPHY 


(a) General works 
(b) Book-plates 
(c) Sale and other Catalogues 


6. ComMERCE AND Inpusrrigs (Agriculture, see 3) 


7. CommunicaTiIon (Highways, see 2. B. (h); 
Rivers, see Part III) 
(a) Canals 
(b) Railways 
(c) Tramways 
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8. Epucation (Administrative, see 2. B. (e); 


10. 


Il. 


52. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


Agricultural, see 3 (b) 


(a) General works 
(b) Domestic Science 
(c) Elementary 

(d) Higher 


. FAUNA AND FLorRA 


(a) General works 
(b) Birds 

(c) Butterflies 

(d) Mammals, etc. 
(e) Flora 

(f) Mollusca 

(g) Other 


Fo.x-Lore 


(a) General works 

(b) Customs 

(c) Diale& 

(d) Songs, Ballads, etc. 


GroLtocy, PaL#onToLtocy, MINERALOGY 
METEOROLOGY 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


(a) Annuals 

(b) Directories 

(c) General Periodicals (which seem more 
appropriately ser here instead of 
under place of publication, e.g., Glou- 
cestershire Notes and Queries, Gloucester- 


Seonr shire Graphic, Glocestershire Repository) 


MiscetLANneA (this heading to be avoided as 
far as possible) 
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Part IV—CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


1. Hisrory 


A. General History and Topography 
(a) Antiquities 
(i) General works 
(ii) Roman Occupation 
(iii) Medizval 
(iv) Numismatics 
(b) Histories of the City 
(c) The Siege and Civil War 
(d) General Description 
(e) Guides 


B. Religious History 


(a) Ecclesiastical 
(i) General works 
(1i) Abbey and Cathedral 
(iii) Other Monastic Buildings 
(iv) Churches 
(b) Nonconformist 
(i) General works 
(ii) Chapels 
(c) Sunday Schools 
(d) Sermons 
(e) Parish and other Magazines 


C. Parliamentary History 


(a) General works 

(b) Boundaries 

(c) Registers of Electors 
ELECTIONS 

(d) Addresses and Squibs 


(e) Cartoons 
(f) Poll-Books 
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History (contd.) 
D. Military History 


Volunteer Movements, etc. 


2. ADMINISTRATION 


(a) General works 

(b) Boundaries 

(c) Bye-laws 

(d) Charities 

(e) Common Meadows 
(f) Education Committee 
(g) Elections 


(i) Addresses and Squibs 
(ii) Cartoons 
(iii) Registers of Electors 


(h) Fire Service 

(i) Freemen 

(j) Guilds 

(k) Licensing 

(1) Lighting 

(m) Markets 

(n) Municipal Corporation 


(i) Charters and Records 
(ii) Insignia of Office 
(iii) Minutes 
(iv) Officers 

(v) Standing Orders 
(vi) Tolsey and Guildhall 


(vii) Treasurer’s Accounts 
(0) Pauperism 
(p) Police 
(q) Prisons 
(r) Public Health 
(s) Quarter Sessions 
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ADMINISTRATION (contd.) 


(t) Taxation 
(u) Tramways 
(v) Water Supply 


3. ASsocIATIONS 


4. CELEBRATIONS, NoTABLE EvenTs, ETC. 
Royal Visits, Jubilees, Empire Day, etc. 


5. CoMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 
6. CoNFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


7. EDUCATION 


(a) General works 
(b) Elementary Schools 


Higher Education 
(c) College School 
(d) Crypt Grammar School 
(e) Girls’ High School 
(f) Sir Thomas Rich School 
(g) Technical Schools 
(h) Other 


8. Fortx-Lore 
g. HospiTats 


10. INsTITUTIONS 
Church Army Home, Home of Hope, etc. 


11. LIBRARIES 
(a) General 
(b) Public 
VIII AA 
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12. Museum 


13. Music anp DRAMA 
(a) Three Choirs Festival 


(b) Concerts 
(c) Theatre 


14. PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 
(a) Almanacks and Annuals 
(b) Directories 
(c) Magazines 
(d) Newspapers 
(e) Railway Tables 


15. Pustic Heattu, Municipal, see 2. (r) 
Epidemics, etc. 


16. Sate CaTatocues, other than those relating 
to Gloucestershire Bibliography, see Part I 


5 (c) 


17. MiscELLANEA 
RoLtanp Austin. 


[Since submitting the manuscript of this paper to the Editors 
the main colleétion—numbering 8,900 items—of the Gloucester- 
shire pamphlets in the Gloucester Public Library has been 
— according to the scheme suggested and, with only slight 
modifications, it has provided satisfactorily for the varied nature 
of the matter dealt with.—R. A.] 
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) « L’amoureuse histoire d’ eal Comte 
¢et de Clotilde de Vaux’ gives a fuller 

py account of this curious love story than 

#9) has before appeared. The author is 
the great- -grandson of Clotilde’s mother, and as a 
boy was constantly with his grandfather, Clotilde’s 
brother. He has had access to all the family 
archives, and the letters of Clotilde’ to Comte, and 
of Comte to Clotilde, freely quoted throughout, 
form the basis of his book. De Rouvre considers 
that Clotilde’s letters deserve a place beside those 
of the great women letter writers of France in the 
eighteenth century, if not beside those of Madame 
de Sévigné. I should scarcely place them so high, 
but their admirable style, their frankness and sin- 
cerity entitle them to, shall we say, a place just 
below? 

It may be that the love-stories of the great dead 
are best buried with them, and that there is some- 
thing of sacrilege in laying bare these intimate 
feelings. In this case there is, however, less scruple 
in drawing aside the veil since the public have 
some right to know the faéts concerning the 
woman to whom Comte after his death dedicated 
his ‘ Politique positive,’ ‘dédicace exceptionnelle 
4 son éternelle compagnon.’ In the course of the 
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dedication he emphasizes ‘la noble tendresse qui 
malgré la mort, continuera d’embellir tout le reste 
de ma meélancolique existence.’ As De Rouvre 
truly says Clotilde de Vaux is the only woman 
whom a lover has imposed ‘tout entiere et toute 
vivante 4 la mémoire des hommes.’ 

When Comte met Clotilde (in April, 1845) she 
was 31 years old, and living ‘abandonnée mais non 
separée, livrée a elle-méme mais non libérée’ from 
a husband who had been guilty of fraud and forced 
to fly the country. She had returned to her 
parents’ house with practically no source of income 
and in weak health, and was in love with a man— 
Marrast, the dire€tor of the ‘ National’ newspaper 
—who, while interesting himself in her literary 
aspirations, was not in the least in love with her. 
Comte was introduced to her by her brother, and 
he immediately fell deeply in love with her. He was 
likewise married, legally tied to a wife from whom 
he lived apart. Clotilde did not respond to Comte’s 
passion, but by degrees was captivated and often 
on the point of yielding to his desire that she 
should become his mistress. But although she did 
not scruple to borrow money from him, she was 
held back from the irrevocable step perhaps by 
her prejudices and traditions but more likely by 
the faét that she was never actually in love with 
him—‘ amitié’ and not ‘amour’ was all she really 
felt. Their letters furnish the whole story and 
cover the period of their acquaintance—just one 
year—for Clotilde died in April, 1846. 

Comte loved her deeply, if not wisely. He 
thought highly of her literary powers and assigned 
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them a rank not justified by her novel, ‘ Lucie,’ 
and some poor verses, and an unfinished story, 
‘Wilhelmine.’ He was jealous not only of Marrast 
who published ‘ Lucie’ in the ‘ National,’ but of 
her literary work itself. He writes to her: 


‘L’Humanité est en grand travail de régénération 
totale: ayez la noble ambition de l’y seconder dignement, 
au lieu de I’y troubler aveuglément. Il y aurait main- 
tenant plus d’honneur, et d’ailleurs plus de gloire littér- 
aire, 4 fortifier les vraies notions fondamentales de l’ordre 
domestique qu’a se joindre, méme avec talent, 4 la foule 
déja si vulgaire des émeutitres, insens¢es ou coupables, 
contre les bases élémentaires de la sociabilité humaine. 
N’écrivez jamais, sans doute, que suivant vos convictions ; 
mais défiez-vous de la séduction trop naturelle qui dispose 
aujourd’hui a prendre de simples penchants personnels 
pour de véritables convictions sociales, qui doivent étre 
si rares, surtout chez votre sexe, en nos temps d’anarchie 
mentale et morale.’ 


I cannot in the space allotted to me follow in 
detail the history of the hopes and fears and doubts 
crowded into this one year’s love. Suffice it to 
say that when Comte found that he could not 
overcome Clotilde’s refusal to set the supreme seal 
on their affeétion, he submitted to her decision, 
and so was able to bring comfort both material and 
spiritual to her last days. When she was dead he 
canonized her, continuing to love her faithfully 
for the remaining eleven years of his life. ‘Celle 
qu'il a aimée vivante, il l’a plus encore, si l’on peut 
dire, aimée morte.” That there was exaggeration, 
and even some absurdity in Comte’s attitude, no 
one would deny. But that it debased and lowered 
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his work as most of his biographers and critics 
declare, is surely an equal exaggeration. As a 
general rule, such is the frailty of human nature, 
we forget, or if we do not forget we grow accus- 
tomed to do without, our loved ones who have 
passed away, and in most cases if the dead returned 
they would find their places filled up. ‘Il n’y a 
plus de place au foyer pour les morts. But if 
Clotilde had re-appeared a year, two years, ten 
years after her death, and had walked into Comte’s 
room, he would have welcomed her with the 
words: ‘ Vous me retrouvez, ma bien-aimée, comme 
vous m’avez laisse. Mon cceur est aujourd'hui 
pour vous ce qu’il etait il ya onze ans. Reprenez 
aupres de moi une place qui, depuis votre depart, 
est demeureée la votre.’ In this worship of the 
dead loved woman, there is some analogy between 
Comte and J. S. Mill. But so rare is such faith- 
fulness in love that both men have been blamed 
for it. However we may regard Comte and his 
philosophy we should never forget that he was 
among the first to feel that there could be no 
‘société durable si la femme n’était restitu¢e a sa 
mission d’affeétion, si la femme n’intervenait entre 
les rouages sociaux pour y apporter la paix des 
familles, la paix des cités, et preparer par ¢a l'uni- 
verselle paix entre tous les peuples.'"* De Rouvre 
tells the story in a fascinating way, and his book is 
a notable contribution to literary biography. 

My attention has lately been drawn to a volume 


* M. de Rouvre adds a note to say that he wrote those words 
before the war, and that in spite of the war he still holds the same 
opinion. 
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of verse by Jules Romains, ‘La vie unanime.’' It 
has earned for him the title of the poet of collec- 
tivism. His philosophy seems to be that life and 
thought and feeling are only effective when ex- 
pressed colleétively, that a combination of individual 
thought and emotion is needed to ensure any 
valuable result. In the preface, also in verse, to 
his poem, he recognises that while everything in 
the town will go on as usual, and that nothing 
will be changed there because of the publication 
of his book, gradually the soul the author has put 
into it will make itself felt, and 


© Un soir quelqu’un dans une chambre 
Aura lu ce que j’ai pensé. 


Quelqu’un en haut d’un omnibus 
Malgré les soubresauts des roues 
Lira mon livre. . . . 


Une nuit de Juillet, tage 
S’allongera dans son lit frais 
En songeant qu’il a lu mon livre. 


Dans le train qui sifflera vers le nord 
Un homme lira prés de la portiére 


Et des hommes, plus tard, n’ayant pas lu le livre, 
Sauront mystérieusement ce que jai dit.’ 


The belief in the collective idea is perhaps best 
illustrated by the passage on the theatre. The 
audience enter, each an individual unit with his 
own life and joys and sorrows, but as the people 


! First published in 1908; re-published, 1913. 
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gradually settle down, they become more and more 
one, ‘bruits, odeurs, moiteurs, haleines,’ unite to 


fill the lighted room. Then 


‘Le rideau monte: dans un brusque apaisement 
L’ame totale se recueille avant de naitre. 
Des paroles soudain résonnent. Elle est née. 


Les tétes, tous les sens, toute la chair des hommes 
Sont tournés a la fois vers la scéne ot |’on parle, 
Et leurs regards, ruisseaux innombrables, confluent. 
Ils sont la pour entendre et voir la méme chose. 
Les membres et les nerfs et les muscles de tous 
Travaillent 4 forger la grande joie unique. 

Et l'individuel se dissout. Nul ne pense 

Au petit brin de chair et d’ime qu’il était. 








Chaque homme prend I’essor et monte hors de soi. 
L’air de la salle est satiné d’Ames fondues ; 
L’air de la salle est une vie intérieure. 

La salle existe. Elle vivra deux ou trois heures. 
Ce qu'elle écoute au fond de soi, ce qu’elle acclame, 


C’est une voix dans un décor. 


Quand la voix est un gémissement, le théatre 
Se croit triste soudain et désire pleurer. 


. . . . . i 


Parfois de coups subits d’enthousiasme soufflent, 
Qui rebroussent les rangs de bustes inclinés. 

Le théatre frémit dans son coeur nouveau-né; 
Joyeux d’étre une vie et d’avoir un seul rhythme.’ 


In a theatre, of course, the interest of each indi- 
vidual is for the time being centred on one and the 
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same thing, the drama being represented on the 
stage, but in ordinary life, as we know it to-day, 
each individual has not a similar interest, or if he 
has, as in the case, let us say, of the war, each 
has a different method for reaching the desired 
goal. Romains does not deny this faét, but he 
deplores it as retarding the millenium. He points 
out in another passage entitled ‘ Pendant une guerre,’ 
written long before 1914, how little troubled we 
are by a war that is taking place far off 


©‘ Quelque part of jamais, moi, je ne suis allé 
q } J b] b] 


C’est la qu’on meurt le plus, en ce monde, aujourd’hui. 


Ni la nature ni mon Ame ne se doutent 
De rien. L’aurore est calme aussi que ma raison. 


Je ne sens pas l’odeur du massacre lointain : 
La guerre me parait aussi loin que lhistoire. 


Ces hommes meurent donc dans un autre univers. 


C’est trop loin de mon corps qu’éclatent les obus ; 
Avant d’étre chez nous les sons meurent, fourbus. 
Je n’entends rien! je n’entends rien! Rien ne tressaille.’ 


But when once the colleétive spirit has entered 
into men’s souls this eminently wrong state of 
things cannot exist for 


‘Alors, dans un frisson et dans une seconde, 
La terre sentira d’un pole 4 l'autre . . 
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Une bataille, un cri perdu d’agonisante, 

Comme un caillou qui tombe et ricoche dans l'eau, 
Feront vibrer les continents, et sur leur peau 
S’élargir des ondulations de souffrance. 


Alors quand on fera la guerre aux antipodes, 
Nous serons mal ici sur les coussins commodes 


Notre Ame couchera, la nuit, dans une tente, 
Prés d’un fleuve dont nous ne saurons pas le nom, 
Et nous aurons le coeur plein de coups de canon.’ 


Collectivism may be a way of perfecting men’s 
souls, but one of the primary conditions must 
surely be that the thing to be collectively desired 
must be a worthy thing. In the present diversity 
of human aims, of human capacity for right think- 
ing and right feeling, the general good has perhaps 
more to hope for from a few high souled in- 
dividuals than from the collective spirit of the 
mass of mankind. With another part of Romains’ 
creed I am more in sympathy. In a prose sketch 
entitled ‘Mort de quelqu’un’ (1g11),' he seeks 
to show how the death of an obscure retired 
engine-driver, a childless widower, affects in some 
way a number of people who had never seen 
or heard of him in life. It is one of the most 
ingenious expositions of the theory that everything 
that happens to an individual influences the com- 
munity that 1 remember to have read. When 
this man dies alone in the night in a Paris tene- 
ment building, the Concierge discovers the sad hap- 
pening and communicates it to the other tenants, 


' There is an English translation entitled ‘The Death of a 
Nobody,’ by Desmond MacCarthy and Sydney Waterlow (1914). 
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who decide to subscribe for a wreath, and send 
two children to each tenant in succession ‘ quéter’ 
the subscription. It is then discovered that the 
man has aged parents living in a little village in 
the South of France. The sad news is telegraphed 
to them. The old father, who comes to Paris for 
the funeral, speaks of his errand to his fellow 
travellers. The funeral procession in its journey 
through Paris to the cemetery falls in with a party 
of strikers about to perpetrate acts of violence; 
they desist to let the cortege pass, and we under- 
stand that the tumult is not renewed. So the 
chain lengthens out and the influence of the man 
through his death lasts on infinitely, and affecting 
in a degree more or less important a large number 
of other human beings. Perhaps towards the end 
the style becomes too dithyrambie, but the idea is 
most ingeniously worked out. 

Emile Male’s ‘ L’art allemand et l'art francais du 
moyen Age’ has attracted much attention both in 
France and in this country. His work is well 
known in conneétion with the French cathedrals, 
and his books were the close companions of those 
who, in happier days, spent their holidays among 
the medieval towns of France. In his latest 
volume M. Male demolishes the old deep-rooted 
error that Germany is the ‘terre d’élection’ of 
Gothic art. He proves conclusively that France 
created the art and that Germany only imitated 
it: ‘le peuple qui méprise le droit ne saurait faire 
naitre le beau équilibre’ required for great archi- 
tecture. ‘La muse de IlArchiteéture pourrait 
porter la balance comme la Justice.’ 
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M. Male shows in detail how the German 
cathedrals are all imitated from the French, 
Cologne is based on Amiens, and Reims is the 
model for any number of German churches. Some 
artistic peoples, the Italians for instance, improve 
on what they borrow, but the Germans only 
succeed in impressing their own monotony on 
French variety. The author gives chapter and 
verse for his statements and includes medieval 
sculpture and engraving as well as architecture. 
The second part of the book, ‘ Le vandalisme alle- 
mand: Reims et Soissons,’ speaks for itself. The 
history of the two churches that have fallen victims 
to German Kultur is well told. Of the destruétion 
of Reims Cathedral what further indiétment is 
needed than the following sentences : 


‘Que penserait-on d’un tyran assez puissant pour 
anéantir “la Divine Comédie” de Dante? La cathédrale 
de Reims valait “la Divine Comédie”: elle avait comme 
elle, la majestueuse beauté de l’ordonnance, la richesse 
infinie de la pensée, la perfection de la forme.’ 


In a little colleétion entitled ‘ Pour la Patrie,’ 
under the direction of M. Henry Soulié, each 
volume costing one franc, there has just appeared 
‘La Fayette et Washington’ in honour of the new 
ally to the great cause. By way of preface we 
have M. Albert Thomas’ speech delivered at Paris 
before the statue of Washington. It is followed 
by the speeches of M. Waldeck-Rousseau at the 
unveiling of the statue of La Fayette in 1883 and 
of Monsignor Ireland, the delegate sent by the 
United States on that occasion, and by Sainte-Beuve’s 
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essay on La Fayette. Washington is honoured by 
the speech of M. Viviani delivered at Mount 
Vernon last April, and by Guizot’s study of the great 
American, at the end of which the French historian 
declares that Washington ‘ maintint, par la paix, 
lindépendance de son pays qu’il avait conquise par 
la guerre,’ and that ‘peu importe, en de si hauts 
desseins, ce qu’ils ont coite de travail.’ These 
words well apply to the aims of the task the allies 
have now in hand. Such a little book as this is 
helpful in bringing home in popular fashion to the 
general reader the significance of America’s action 
in joining in the crushing of German militarism. 

‘ Les Poissons morts,’ by Pierre Mac Orlan, takes 
its name from the dead fish the author saw ‘le 
ventre en lair,’ following the course of a river 
‘dans un désordre inexprimable.’ The river was 
the Moselle and Mac Orlan was crossing it with 
his company. His war sketches are not painted 
in glowing colours. They reproduce war’s grim 
realities. At the same time he recognises that 
those who take part in it will never describe the 
war well because 


‘la mémoire garde mal les traces de cette vie intense, en 
somme inimaginable. Une éponge abolit les souffrances 
dés que le repos apparait 4 l’horizon. Le tir de barrage 
le mieux réglé et le plus dru ne laisse qu'un souvenir 
imprécis chez ceux qui le traversaient. L’essentiel est de 
le traverser.’ 


Realistic bits of description alternate with reflec- 
tions. There are no illusions. In modern war- 
fare individuality is effaced, man is only a living 
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molecule. The volume is illustrated with admirable 
sketches by Gus. Bofa, which help us to realize 
something of the life the men in the trenches 
really lead. The quality of both the literary 
and artistic work is high, and as we read and as 
we look, we seem to be actually going through 
what the soldiers are enduring both physically and 
mentally. 

Happily for the world’s good, France, in spite 
of the war, finds time for the pursuit of knowledge. 
There have been issued under the auspices of the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts two 
handsome volumes enriched with admirable repro- 
duétions of portraits, entitled ‘La Science frangaise.’ 
The work forms a guide to the exhibit of France 
in the San Francisco Universal and International 
Exhibition of 1914. To illustrate the contribution 
of France to scientific progress, that exhibit took 
the form of a library containing the books written 
by Frenchmen to that end in every department of 
knowledge. In a valuable introduction Lucien 
Poincaré insists on the antiquity of French know- 
ledge, that while the Frenchman is frank, original, 
always new and fresh in his ideas, he never discards 
the past, and possesses tolerance, sympathy and the 
will to be among the first in the triumphal march 
of mind towards the truth. Each branch of 
knowledge is represented by a short article by a 
well-known writer and a bibliography. Bergson, 
for example, writes on philosophy and deals with 
it from Descartes and Pascal to himself and Henri 
Poincaré. Durkheim deals with sociology from 
Saint-Simon to Lévy-Bruhl. I turned with interest 
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to the chapter in the Literature division entitled 
‘ Etudes anglaises,’ and found an interesting exposi- 
tion by Emile Legouis of what French critics have 
been doing for English literature. Of all French 
studies on the subject he rightly puts the late M. 
Angellier’s ‘ Burns’ at the head. Angellier set the 
model for that kind of work, although as yet it 
has not been reached again. It is a thousand 
pities that that book has never been translated into 
English and so made accessible to a wider public 
than professional students. I am glad to be able to 
state that with scarcely an exception the books by 
French critics in connection with English litera- 
ture mentioned by M. Legouis that have appeared 
in the last twelve years or so, have received notice 
in the pages of these articles in ‘THe Lisrary.’ 
These exhibition volumes form a record of the 
splendid and valuable work of the French nation 
in the realms of thought. 

‘Mirabelle de Pampelune,’ by Colette Yver, 
consists of three short stories. Two of them, 
*Nénette au front’ and ‘La pipe de Teddy Jack- 
son,’ are war stories pure and simple—one of a 
dog, the other a rather poor sketch of an English 
Tommy and his French lady-loves. There is 
nothing specially English about this soldier unless 
it be his ability to get on with people of whose 
language he does not know a word. 

The other story is of a more ambitious character. 
The author endeavours to weave a romance of 
medieval France with the facts of the war as lived 
to-day by many a bourgeois French family. Xavier 
des Assernes, ‘le romancier toulousain,’ a veritable 
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Don Quixote, reads his latest romance to an 
audience of his friend the bookseller, his family, 
and his assistant, Henri Lecointre. 


‘Ce petit commis libraire, qui maniait du matin au soir, 
et non sans réligion, la matitre de ce qui forme la gloire 
littéraire du pays, devait honorer, malgré la légére e'cen- 
tricité de l’homme, le romancier qui s’était fait le chevalier 
servant de la littérature languedocienne an moyen age, et 
qui ressuscitait si brillamment I’époque la plus poétique, 
la plus vigoureuse et la plus charmante de la France.’ 


When doubt is thrown on the authenticity of 
the old manuscript that the novelist declares he has 
found, he asserts that it does not matter because 
‘un conteur d’imagination est un miroir plus vrai 
de son temps que le chroniqueur le plus scrupuleux, 
qui écrit avec sécheresse et omet la couleur.’ 

In weaving the old crusader’s tale of chivalry 
with the acts, and hopes, and fears, and sufferings 
of a Paris bookseller, a superintendent of the glove- 
counter at the Bon Marché and their families, the 
author seeks, of course, to show that the soul of 
France is the same through all the ages: 


‘ Est-ce le vingti¢me siécle, est-cela treizitme? Assiste- 
je aux noces de Mirabelle de Pampelune ou 4 celles d’une 
Parisienne de nos jours? Le héros que je vois ici et que 
nous entourons de notre culte, est-il le commis libraire 
aussi modeste qu’érudit qui fouillait avec moi naguére les 
in-oétavo, ou bien le Seigneur Croisé, aveuglé devant 
Mansourah par les coups d’une pierriére sarrasine? Et 
cet autre héros qui I’assiste, revient-il de Damiette ou de 
Verdun? . . . Malgré les vicissitudes, les évolutions, les 
transformations, la France est une et toujours semblable 
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A soi. Telle elle était il y a sept cents ans, sous le man- 
teau blanc de la chevalerie, telle je la retrouve aujourd’hui, 
le visage plus grave, un peu assombrie par les méditations 
de la science, environée des fumées de I’industrie, des 
chemins de fer, et des paquebots, mais ornée de la méme 
flamme, de la méme jeunesse et du méme attrait qui 
séduit le monde, et trouble jusqu’a ses barbares ennemis.’ 


But perhaps the value of the tale for English 
readers lies in the admirable descriptions of French 
bourgeois life as it is really lived. The ordinary 
tourist never sees this life, and is, as we know, too 
ready to believe that the French do not appreciate 
home and family life, and simple pleasures as we 
do. I will not say on which side of the Channel 
lies the better part. 


* * * * 


The following recently published books deserve 
attention: 


Madame de Staél et la Suisse. Par Pierre Kohler. 


Deals with her relations with her three friends, Gibbon, 
Bonstetten, and Sismondi. 


L’Illusion héroique de Tito Bassi. Par Henri 
de Régnier. 


A romance, a semi-humorous history of a man who 
nourished himself on heroical illusions in which he was 
helped by the history and architectural beauty of his 
native town of Vicenza, and who was forced by circum- 
stances into the profession of a buffoon. The beautiful 
prose of which Régnier is a master lends enchantment to 
the story. 


Vill BB 
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La Grande Bretagne et la Guerre. Esquisse 
d’une évolution sociale. Par Louis Camazian. 


A volume of the ‘ Bibliothé¢que de Philosophie scien- 
tifique’ written primarily for the instruction of French 
readers concerning England’s effort in the Great War and 
its results. The author’s aim is ‘ saisir, a travers le travail 
d’ajustement immédiat aux circonstances tragiques d’au- 
jourd’hui, la préparation plus profonde de l’ordre nouveau 
qui remplacera un équilibre rompu sans retour.’ Possibly 
M. Camazian expects a little too much of the future, but 
he writes thoughtfully, and with knowledge and judgment. 


ELIzABETH LEE. 
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A TEXTUAL NOTE ON ‘LOVE’S 
LABOUR’S LOST.’’ 


$ OVE’S LABOUR’S LOST,’ II, i, 
presents two textual difficulties which 
G%_ have never been comprehensively gt 

@ dated. (a) In Quarto I (1598), II, 

i (A 115-127 we have a dialogue en 
Biron and Katherine, whilst in Folio I (1623) the 
same dialogue is between Biron and Rosaline; (4) 
further in both Quarto and Folio we have in II, i, 
195 ‘ Rosaline’ and in II, i, 210 ‘ Katherine.’ 

With regard to (a) all modern editors, except 
Capell, give the speeches to Rosaline; and with 
regard to (4) all editors without exception change 
‘Rosaline’ in II, i, 195 to ‘ Katherine,’ saying that 
both Quarto and Folio readings are due to typo- 
graphical error, and all, except Capell, change 
‘Katherine’ in II, i, 210 to ‘ Rosaline,’ alleging the 
same pretext. 

Thus, the only problem which has been really 
faced is that of choosing a text; and there can be 
little doubt that those who have followed the Folio 
in (2) and have made both alterations in (4) have 






t It is not within the normal province of ‘THe Lisrary’ to 
print articles on textual questions, but as will be seen, Mr. Charlton’s 
paper bears indirectly on the important bibliographical question of 
the nature and state of the copy from which the printers of 
authorised quartos of Shakespeare’s plays had to set up their text. 


—A. W. P. 
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got the finally satisfa€tory reading. But nobody 
has attempted the further problem of accounting 
for a divergence of Quarto and Folio in (a) and 
for an agreement between them in (4) where 
both are clearly wrong. Yet these problems must 
be faced; the particular quality of the Quarto of 
this play, and its relation to the Folio, make this 
imperative, and at the same time facilitate the 
process of enquiry. 

There is cumulative evidence that the Quarto 
was printed from very reliable copy, and there is 
equally convincing evidence that the Folio was 
printed from an edited copy of the Quarto (see 
Appendix I.). The editing was done casually, 
probably because it was known that the Quarto 
was an authoritative text, and was done by some 
one whose best—perhaps only—qualification was 
what we may call a theatre-knowledge of the play 
(see Appendix II.). The printing of the Quarto 
has been called ‘ hopelessly bad.’ This is to take a 
completely unfair point of view. What is atrocious 
is the spelling: and there may be mitigating cir- 
cumstances in favour of the printer, beyond the 
unsettled state of orthography. If, however, we 
regard the Elizabethan printer’s office as that of 
giving an exact reproduction of the substance of 
his copy, but in his own spelling, then the Quarto 
printer is no mean journeyman. Moreover, the 
Quarto is especially good in its speech allocations ; 
in V, ii, 216 it makes a slip by putting the alloca- 
tion Ros one line before its proper cue; and almost 
throughout IV, ii, it completely confuses Holo- 
fernes and Nathaniel, but this is most probably not 
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a slip, but a blunder, for both characters have been 
before named generically Ped and Cura, and thus 
the printer’s confusion is venial. The Folio is less 
trustworthy in the speech-distribution ; it has the 
same error as those of the Quarto just mentioned ; 
in II, i, 180-193 it gives a set of Biron’s speeches 
to Boy, and in two places it inserts unnecessary 
speech-allocations. These, however, do not to any 
considerable extent undermine the essentially reli- 
able authority of both Quarto and Folio. Why, 
then, have we the divergences and the errors which 
are the subject of this note? 

For the reasons just given we cannot be satisfied 
to put them off as typographical errors: the Cam- 
bridge editors’ note that ‘in this and in other scenes 
the characters are so confused in the old copies that 
they can be determined only by the context, in this 
play, a very unsafe guide,’ is surely very inept, and 
even false. I am convinced that there is some 
cause for the alternate readings in the one case and 
for the wrong ones in the second. I do not fora 
moment believe that the Quarto printer, in printing 
Kath (er), was confusing a simple initial K or R which 
might have been the only sign of the allocation in 
his copy, and which in that case could conceivably 
lead to a confusion owing to similarity of form; ' I 
believe he had authority for his Kath(er). Nor 
can I believe that the Folio printer, not once only, 
but in a sequence of seven speeches, mistook by 
carelessness the clear Q. Kath(er) for Rosa; I believe 
that he also had authority for his reading. And 
finally, I believe that a trust in the reliability of the 


' Folio 3 confuses K and R at |. 115, printing Kosa for Rosa. 
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early copies will lead us to a satisfa€tory explana- 
tion of the second difficulty, namely the error in 
the Quarto and its continuation in the Folio. 

So far as I know, only two explanations—other 
than the always irritating and here especially 
obnoxious non-explanation by typographical error 
—have been offered, and neither have been favour- 
ably received. 

1. In the first place, the alternation of Rosaline 
and Katherine in the Quarto and Folio speech 
allocations (115-127) and their supposed confusion 
in the text itself (195 and 210), have been alleged 
to strengthen a supposition arising originally from 
Biron’s reference to the drunette Rosaline as a 
‘whitely wanton’ (III, i, 198, Quarto and Folio 
whitly), namely, that for some reason unknown and 
probably of topical moment, the réles of Rosaline 
and Katherine have been interchanged. This, how- 
ever, has not been accepted, and cannot be accepted. 
‘Whitely’ is best, and indeed easily explained, 
without reference to such transposition. More- 
over, the reason for the change is admittedly 
unknown. Further, the supposed change from 
Rosaline the 4runette, to Katherine who is rudd 
(My red dominical, my golden letter, V, ii, 44) hardly 
helps us with the wAvfe/y. Further still, if Shake- 
speare had made such an extensive modification 
as this wholesale transposition, we should expect 
many more traces of it to exist, for of the two 
indubitable modifications which he did make, he 
carelessly left the clearest traces (Biron’s speech in 
IV, iii, and the Biron-Rosaline compaét in V, ii). 
But most decisively of all, the supposed transposi- 
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tion does not really satisfy all the circumstances in 
the play itself. Whatever be the name, original 
or revised, of the person Boyet describes in answer 
to Dumain’s request, the mention of Alencon' 
makes it quite clear that he is referring to the lady 
who ‘ garnished’ Dumain,’ for the Princess tells us 
that ‘every one her own hath garnished’ (78). 
And similarly Boyet’s reply to Biron’s request. The 
hypothesis of the transposition, then, leaves us with 
the same arrangement as does the Folio: and so 
like the Folio, it does not meet all the given 
circumstances. 

2. This brings us at once to the second sugges- 
tion which has been made with regard to these 
alterations and apparent confusions, namely Capell’s. 
In his text, Capell preferred the Quarto speech-dis- 
tribution in ll. 115-127, accepted—and, as we have 
seen, with the exception of Halliwell who followed 
him, is the only editor who has accepted—the 
Quarto and Folio reading in 1. 210 (Katherine), but 
rejected it in 195 (Rosaline) as a typographical error. 
He thus does slightly less violence to the old copies 
than do other editors, since he accepts 1. 210, and 
his preference of the Quarto to the Folio in ll. 115- 
127 is more in accord with the general relation- 
ship of the two texts than is the choice of the Folio 
reading by all other editors. But we shall have 
to reject his text in both instances, as almost every- 
body else has done; moreover, we want something 
more satisfying than alleged typographical errors 


t These family relations, as Capell points out, seem clearly to 
be intentional. Maria’s connection with Falconbridge is similarly 
indicated, 
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for the Folio of 115-127 and for the Folio and 
Quarto of l. 195. Yet Capell will help us better 
than anybody else to a clearer understanding. 

Capell, then, believes that in ll. 115-127 the 
Quarto ‘ Katherine’ is authentic, and the Folio 
‘Rosaline’ an error: and Furness concurs. There 
can be no doubt that it is the Quarto reading, and 
therefore a valuable one. Further, as Furness 
points out, ‘merely on dramatic grounds each of 
the three heroines should reveal her character in 
this, the first scene where they converse with the 
Gentlemen. According to the present (i.e., Folio 
and modern) distribution of speeches . . . Catharine 
utters no single word after the entrance of the 
King throughout the scene, while Rosaline has 
two conversations and Maria one. Clearly one of 
Rosaline’s conversations should belong, I think, to 
Catherine. . . . The Quarto distinétly gives the 
first to Catherine: so be it.’ I agree entirely, and 
would moreover add that the symmetrical structure 
of the play gives an additional reason for regarding 
the Quarto version as authentic. 

At this point, however, Capel and Furness part 
company. As yet, the question has only involved 
the distribution of the speeches in Il. 115-127. 
Capell thinks it also affeéts the other difficulty in 
l. 210: Furness has not seen the conneétion—as 
we shall see, probably because neither thought of 
one highly probable expedient. Capell believes 
that in this scene we have the comic motive of 
mistaken identity: ‘Biron seeks his mistress; 
accosts Katherine instead of her, finds his error 
and leaves her; the King’s exit gives him an 
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opportunity to make another attempt, and he then 
lights on the right [one], but without knowing 
her; makes a third enquiry and is baffled in that 
too, for he describes Maria and is told she is 
Katharine (Il. 210)’: and Capell completes the 
scheme by adding that Dumain points to Rosaline 
and is told she is Katherine’ (l. 195), and Longa- 
ville describes Katherine and is told she is Maria. 
Now, as far as this scene is concerned, we regard 
this as the best exposition of the intention. Capell’s 
interpretation accepts the whole Quarto text, ex- 
cept the alteration of a clear error, Katherine for 
Rosaline in l. 195. Further still, the supposed 
confused identity motives requires no textual altera- 
tion; it merely assumes that the gentlemen do not 
enquire after their own ladies as all other editors 
suppose. There is nothing in the text to indicate 
that they do: in fact, all the textual considerations 
are in favour of Capell here. His is the only in- 
terpretation which will enable us to read, as do 
both Quarto and Folio, ‘Katherine’ in 1. 210. 
Further still in support of the supposed confused- 
identity as a deliberate comic motive of Boyet’s, 
we may point out that in ll-180-193 Biron talks to 
Rosaline ; immediately following, comes Dumain’s 
query, ‘what lady is that same?’ referring, we 
should say—as Capell says, but as nobody else 
supposes—to Rosaline; and as Boyet’s reply i 
equally clear that it is the heir of Alengon (i.e., 


1 This is where both Quarto and Folio have Rosaline: but un- 
doubtedly Katherine is meant, as the mention of Alengon assures 
us. Capell, like everybody else, explains the confusion simply as 
a typographical error. But as the argument proceeds we shall 
suggest another, and, we believe, a much more cogent one. 
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Katherine, although let us add once more, both 
Folio and Quarto have wrongly—and we shall see 
the reason for the error later—Rosaline). On this 
evidence alone, we think Capell substantiates his 
claim that the confused-identity motive was in- 
tended. And there is still another proof. It is 
quite clear from the text (see 1. 124) that all the 
ladies except the Princess are masked. Why 
should they be, unless it was a deliberate prepara- 
tion for the motive? 

But Capell’s interpretation is not finally satis- 
fying ; it explains this scene and the Quarto form 
of it almost entirely ; but it gives no rational ex- 
planation as to why the Folio allots the speeches 
to Rosaline in Il. 115-127, it gives no prompting 
to the confusion in 1. 195 (Quarto and Folio), and 
further there are considerations in other parts of 
the play which necessitate our reconstruction of 
Capell’s hypothesis, considerations which blinded 
Furness to the value in Capell, and prevented his 
realising any explanation in the whole question. 

The circumstances are these, as Furness points 
out. The motive of confused identity is clearly 
not carried out. Had it been, then the lovers 
would have addressed their epistles (1V, iii) nomin- 
ally to the wrong ladies: they do not do so. So 
Furness accepts Capell’s reading of Quarto in Il. 
115-127, but will have nothing to do with Capell’s 
explanation of it: and he is thus, textually speak- 
ing, left in a worse position than Capell. Not 
only has he no explanation for the Folio reading 
ll. 115-127, but he cannot accept the Quarto and 
Folio in 1, 210, nor can he explain what he thus 
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regards as an error. Further still, the masking to 
him must be a perfectly gratuitous and senseless 
action: yet it is clearly in the play. 

What, then, is the explanation? It seems to 
me clear that the confused-identity motive was 
intended and later rejeéted. I am convinced, as 
has been seen, that Shakespeare originally wrote 
II, i to embody this motive: hence the Quarto 
allocation to Katherine of II, i, 115-127, and the 
Folio and Quarto Katherine inl. 210. Subsequently 
he decided to employ the same motive to much 
better comic effect later in the play (V, ii, in faét), 
and so he turned back to make the necessary ac- 
commodations. These accommodations were really 
very few—and the most important of them would 
find and need no representation in the text—namely 
that the lovers, enquiring after the identity of the 
ladies, should ask after their own ladies. The most 
significant alteration would be the redistribution of 
the speeches in ll. 115-127. I suggest that in his 
customary careless fashion, Shakespeare simply 
wrote ‘ Rosaline’ over or by the side of ‘ Katherine’ 
in these lines—thus giving the Printer of the Quarto 
an unintended authoritative justification for his 
choice of ‘ Katherine,’ as it is quite likely, and has 
indeed been suggested by the Cambridge editors 
themselves, that the Quarto printer of this play 
had Shakespeare’s own manuscript as copy. But 
at all events, the actors would know which was 
the final allotment: and so we get the Folio 
* Rosaline.’ 

This explanation respeéts the known quality of 
the two texts, saves us from the lamentable printer’s 
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error apology, and at the same time satisfies all the 
conditions of the texts and of the details of the 
lay. 
, But we can go further. So far we have only 
disposed of the difficulty in ll. 115-127: there are 
also the difficulties in Il. 195 and 210. Capell, as 
we saw, obviated the difficulty in 1. 210 by sup- 
posing that the Folio and Quarto reading was 
correct: having reconstructed Capell’s hypothesis, 
we are debarred from accepting his justification of 
1. 210 as final. Admittedly, ‘ Katherine’ in 1. 210 
was the original reading, but it was rejected, and 
thus, if our supposition of Shakespeare’s rejeétion 
of the mistaken identity motive is correét, this 
ought to have been changed to ‘ Rosaline.’ And it 
is not so changed. Further still, as already pointed 
out, the Quarto and Folio text of 195—*‘ The heir 
of Alengon, Rosaline,’ is clearly an error for 
‘Katherine’: all editors, Capell included, have 
nothing better to offer than a typographical error 
as explanation. And Capell in this case is worse 
off than the rest: as he does not read ‘ Rosaline’ in 
l. 210, he cannot say, as the rest do, that the 
printer has confused ‘ Katherine’ supposed to have 
been in his copy in 1. 195, with ‘ Rosaline,’ supposed 
to have been in 1. 210; to him it must remain a 
totally inexplicable and unexpected typographical 
error. Every other editor, as we see, explains it 
as a typographical error, and adds, as an occasion 
of the error, that the printer somehow confused 
‘Katherine’ in 1. 195 with ‘Rosaline’ inl.210. But 
this will not do. In any play and with any printer 
it would seem a completely abnormal error to con- 
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fuse two names sixteen lines apart, and moreover, 
divided by a conversation between other interlo- 
cutors: and of this play and of these printers we 
cannot entertain it for one moment. I believe the 
error is to be set down to one who in this very 
play is demonstrably much more careless than the 
printer, namely, Shakespeare himself: I believe 
that the Quarto printer’s copy actually read, and 
wrongly read, ‘ Rosaline’ in 1. 195, and ‘ Katherine’ 
in ].210. Once more, the supposition of a revised 
plot during the process of writing, of which we 
have found so much evidence, will help us out of 
the difficulty better than anything else. When 
Shakespeare rejected the mistaken ‘identity motive 
in II, i, he had another accommodation to make 
beyond the one we have dealt with: ‘ Katherine’ in 
l. 210 needed erasing and ‘Rosaline’ substituting. 
He turned in his casual manner to his manuscript, 
found the name Katherine approximately where 
he expected it, erased it and substituted Rosaline, 
But it was the wrong Katherine! He crossed out 
‘Katherine’ in 1. 195 where she must have stood and 
must stand, putting in the clearly inappropriate 
‘Rosaline’; but the ‘Katherine’ sixteen lines lower 
down, which ought to have been deleted in favour 
of ‘ Rosaline,’ was allowed to remain; and so the 
confusions enter the Quarto, and, like most others, 
are perpetuated in the Folio, thus becoming a 
momentary trouble to all editors and a continual 
occasion for blame to the poor Quarto printer. 
Finally, I would add as postcript a suggestion 
anent the only other textual question which arises 
in this aét. In II, i, 180-193 the Quarto (followed 
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by all modern editors) has a conversation between 
Biron and Rosaline, the Folio between Rosaline 
and Boyet. The Folio is clearly wrong, and cannot 
possibly represent either the ‘ original’ reading or 
the acted version. I suggest that the simplest ex- 
planation is this: in the Quarto ‘original,’ Biron 
has a conversation with Katherine and then with 
Rosaline; but with the rejection of the mistaken 
identity motive, and the alteration of ‘ Katherine’ to 
* Rosaline,’ Biron and Rosaline have two conversa- 
tions. It seems not unlikely that the Folio editor 
must have thought this was not in accord with the 
structure of the play, and determining to equalise 
things, he had to find somebody to take Biron’s 
place. He pitched on Boyet, because Boyet was 
the only one possible, and also because he imagined 
perhaps that Ber. should have been Boy. At all 
events, such a supposition is not out of harmony 
with the mediocre intelligence of the Folio editor, 
whoever he may have been. 


APPENDIX I. 


Tue reliability of the Quarto copy has never been 
questioned. The only editor who has questioned 
that the Folio was printed from the Quarto is Hart 
—and his reasons are completely unsatisfactory. 
I have gone into his evidence minutely. Briefly 
it is this: (1) There are very many divergences 
between Quarto and Folio; but by far the larger 
number are simply divergences in spelling, and the 
vagaries of Elizabethan custom, together with the 
acknowledged supervision by an editor, would 
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obviate the supposition of distinét sources. (2) 
In some cases we have the Quarto ‘correéting’ the 
Folio, and presumably an editor, having a satis- 
factory reading, would not edit it to a worse ora 
less satisfa€tory one. But it depends on the editor. 
Moreover, in at least two-thirds of the instances 
where Hart says Quarto ‘ correéts’ Folio, the Folio 
reading is a simple misprint; in half the rest one 
can clearly see why the editor altered the Quarto, 
although one may not think greatly of his intelli- 
gence for making such alterations. The remainder 
admittedly do seem to carry some weight, although 
they are very few in number: they consist of slight 
formal varieties of phraseology which do not alter 
the sense, and moreover, they have this in common 
—both the Quarto and the Folio forms seem almost 
equally acceptable and authentic: for instances, 
I, ii, 42, Quarto fitteth, Folio fits; I, ii, 163, Quarto 
was Sampson, Folio Sampson was ; Il, i, 168, Quarto 
I will, Folio would I; I, i, 177, Quarto shall we, 
Folio we shall; V, ii, 209, Quarto do but vouchsafe, 
Folio vouchsafe but; V, ii, 224, Quarto you yourselves, 
Folio yourse/ves. I have examined these carefully 
in the early editions: many of the Folio variants 
can clearly be put down to the deliberate intention 
of the printer to economise in spacing; thus, in 
three of the variants cited above (I, ii, 42; V, ii, 
209; V, ii, 224), by substituting his shorter form 
the Folio printer just prevents the necessity of 
starting a fresh line for one word, and so of wasting 
nearly a whole line of space. There can be no 
doubt of the intention here ; and so we may reason- 
ably conclude that in varieties of this type the 
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Quarto reading is the more authentic, and the 
minor divergences from it in the Folio are to be 
set down to some cause of which the printing-shop 
should supply us with the explanation. For a 
slightly different instance, the struéture of the sen- 
tences in the whole speech make it clear that the 
Quarto variant cited above, was Sampson (I, ii, 163) 
is to be preferred to the Folio Sampson was; we 
cannot imagine that an editor would make such an 
insignificant and unnecessary change—but we need 
not suppose a different provenance; the printer 
would not refer to his copy word for word, but 
would carry a sentence in his mind; so he could 
very easily invert the order, especially as the passage 
is prose, i.e. not bound to a particular order by a 
distinét rhythm; and we should say that the fact 
that the order he actually prints is the normal one, 
bears out our suggestion as to the origin of dis- 
crepancies of this variety. 

At all events, Hart’s reasons are, as I said, 
totally unsatisfactory in themselves. And the oppo- 
site side is overwhelmingly strong. To mention 
one class of evidence alone: the innumerable in- 
stances in which both the Folio and the Quarto 
agree in minor absurdities—identical mutilations 
of foreign phrases (thirteen instances), identical 
repetitions of printer’s errors, etc., etc.—make it 
clear beyond doubt, as everybody but Hart would 
accept, that the Folio is printed from the Quarto. 


APPENDIX II. 


Tue casual nature of the editing may be inferred 
from the faét that a large number of clearly absurd 
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readings, due in the first place to slips mainly, are 
allowed to remain. We deduce the qualifications 
of the editor from the nature of his alterations. 
Thus we incline to think that he knew the acted 
version, because 

(i) Where the Quarto speech allocations are 
generic—such as Ped., Curate, Brag., etc., he keeps 
them, because they cannot lead to confusion; but 
in the few instances where a similar mode of refer- 
ence can lead to confusion, i.e. 1 or 2 or 3 Lady, 
he particularises La., Ma., Lad., Rosa., etc. 

(ii) He omits III, i, 84-93, which must have 
been very poor humour, and was poonanty found 
ineffective on the stage. 

(iii) He supplies the last line of the play, which 
was probably an afterthought suggested as a suit- 
able exit on the stage. 

(iv) He substitutes Jove for the Quarto God in 
V, ii, 316, probably casually, with an aétor’s memory 
of the need to avoid profanity on the stage. 

(v) He gives IV, i, 3 to Boyet instead of, as 
Quarto, to the forester, perhaps because the Quarto 
is not over-scrupulous in preserving decorum in 
allowing a forester to reply to a princess without 
being specifically addressed, and this impropriety 
would, of course, be more obvious on the stage. 

(vi) The Folio is divided into aéts and scenes; 
the Quarto is not. 

We do not, however, think that the editor of the 
Folio had access to any other copy than the 
Quarto: he may just possibly have had the original 
manuscript from which the Quarto was printed, or 
a prompt copy from the actors. But if he had, it 
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is clear that the additional copy was substantially 
identical with Quarto, and further that no real 
attempt was made at a collation. A consideration 
of the lines obelised in the Globe edition, and of 
the lines which would have been obelised had the 
Globe editors printed the Quarto text, seems to 
confirm our supposition. The Globe editors obelise 
five lines only; it is remarkable that except for 
one difference in spelling (F. pertaunt, Q. perttaunt) 
and the insertion of a comma in another line, these 
obelised lines are identical in Q. and F. Further, 
there are five lines in Q. which might have caused 
us difficulty; II, 1, 44 (Q. A man of soveraigne 
peereless, F. A man of soveraigne parts), Il, i, 88 
(Q. unpeeled house, F. unpeopled house), V, ii, 652 
(Q. A gift nutmeg, F. A gilt nutmeg), V, ii, 760 
(Q. so holdsome profitable, F. so wholsome profitable), 
V, ii, 826 (Q. hence herrite then, F. hence ever 
then). In these Quarto corruptions, the lines make 
nonsense; but their corre€tions in most cases are 
such as the form of the Quarto would suggest to 
an Elizabethan (if not a Georgian) of ordinary 
capacity ; the last, however, is not a correction, but 
a dull editor’s way out of a difficulty—as Mr. 
Pollard has pointed out to me, the Q. Aerrite is 
probably a corruption of Aermite, and ever cannot 
be Shakespeare’s. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that 
Heminge and Condell very casually edited the 
Quarto text for the Folio, or perhaps passed it on 
to a fellow-actor for some such cursory editing. 
It is perfectly clear, however, that they did not 
think the Quarto text required much editing. 

H. B. CHARLTON. 
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NOTES ON OLD BOOKS. 










i) CONSIDERABLE proportion of the 
“books containing music printed in 
. “7 England during the second half of the 

De 





4] sixteenth century are editions of the 
2X English metrical Psalms by Sternhold, 
Hopkins and others, which were issued for binding 
with Bibles and Prayer Books. As these volumes 
were subjected to much usage they have survived 
for the most part in an imperfect condition, 
the first and last portions naturally suffering the 
most. 

The Psalms were generally bound last in order, 
and in consequence are nearly always defective. 
Of some issues in faét, Mr. Robert Steele, when 
writing his exhaustive monograph on ‘The Earliest 
English Music-Printing,’ was unable to trace a 
single perfect copy. It is to one of these elusive 
editions that the present note refers. 

Mr. Steele ascribes to the year 1594 two separ- 
ate impressions in quarto, the second of which, 
that numbered 142 in the bibliography, was known 
to him only through an imperfect copy in his own 
collection and a title-page preserved at Cambridge. 
Of this edition it has been recently my good 
fortune to find a perfect copy, and it contains 
four leaves, the existence of which had not been 
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suspected. For the sake of completeness I give 
here a full description :— 


The Whole Booke of Psalmes, Collected into English 
meetre, by Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, and 
others, conferred with the Hebrue, with apt Notes to 
sing them withall. Set foorth and allowed to bee song 
in all Churches, of all the people together before and 
after Morning and Evening praier: as also before and 
after Sermons, and moreover in private houses, for 
their godly solace and comfort, laying apart all ungodly 
songs and Ballades, which tend onely to the nourishing 
of vice, and corrupting of youth. [Scriptural texts 
from James V. and Colossians III,; Device.] 

London Printed by John Windet for the Assignes 
of Richard Day. 1594. 


Small 4to. 60 leaves. Collation: A-G*, H¢‘. 
A', title with device, McKerrow 282, verso blank; 
A? to G® reéto, text in double columns, Roman 
letter with Music type, Steele 11; G* verso to H3 
recto, ‘A forme of Praier . . .’; H? reéto and 
verso, ‘A Table for the number of the Whole 
Psalmes’; H* reéto, device with colophon below 
‘London Printed by John Windet, for the Assignes 
of Richard Day. 1594.’ and printer’s ornaments at 
top and bottom of the page; H+ verso, blank. 

The new leaves are interesting on account of the 
handsome armorial device on the last leaf. From 
the accompanying reproduction it will be recognised 
as a variety of that described by Mr. McKerrow 
in his monograph on ‘ English Printers and Pub- 
lishers’ Devices,’ p. 75, No. 200. The arms, 
which are presumed to be those of the printer, 
John Day, appear again impaled with other coats 
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in two devices of his son Richard, McKerrow 245 
and 245*; but the use of the single coat, except- 
ing by John Day himself, has not been recorded 
hitherto. The original device appeared only in a 
few books issued in the years 1577 and 1578, so 
that the block could not have received sufficient 
wear to account for the necessity of cutting a new 











one, the course to which Richard or his assigns 
were reduced. It is known that at the time of his 
father’s death Richard had quarrelled with his 
stepmother and was debarred from direétly in- 
heriting any of his father’s goods. What ultimately 
happened to the plant is a matter of conjecture, 
but we may conclude that the device in question 
did not pass to Richard. 
WirrReD MERTON. 
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Cornell University Library. Catalogue of the Petrarch 
Colleétion bequeathed by Willard Fiske. Com- 
piled by Mary Fowler, curator of the Dante and 
Petrarch Collections. Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 1916. 4f0. pp. xviit. 547. 


| landic books and amassed altogether 
¥ 10,000 volumes of them. In the 





valley led to the formation in six weeks of a 
Rhaeto-Romanic colleétion of 1,200 volumes, 
which he presented at once to Cornell University, 
of which he had been the first librarian. In three 
years he brought together a Dante collection in 
7,000 volumes and the Petrarch collection here 
catalogued comprised at the time of his death 
about half as many as that and now numbers about 
4,000 volumes. A letter written in 1883 shows 
the enthusiasm which Mr. Fiske brought to his 
task. In it he writes: 


I have got five fifteenth century editions of the Rime 
besides those I purchased at the Sunderland sale. Yester- 
day I capped the climax by buying after some days of 
negotiation the first edition (Venice 1470). I shan’t 
venture to tell you the price. It was large enough to 
make it the most costly volume (including the MSS.) in 
the collection, and large enough likewise to entitle me to 
write the Italian word Pazzo in very big capitals after my 
name for the remainder of my life. But the copy is too 
utterly lovely, and the only absolutely perfect one sold in 
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this generation. The 11,000 francs one, sold a year ago 
(on vellum) lacked the three sonnets against Rome. The 
Sunderland copy lacked two leaves (with one supplied, as 
you remember, from a paper copy). Mine is on paper 
—but paper almost as thick and firm as parchment, with 
the page beginning the Sonnets (Pt. 1) and that beginning 
the Trionfi (Pt. II) finely illuminated. The margins are 
broad—in faé&t the copy is materially larger than the 
Sunderland one. The sonnets against Rome are all there, 
the impression is beautifully black and clear throughout, 
and every leaf and line are perfect. I am proud of it, 
even if I do come home a starved beggar. The price 
paid is a great shock to my conscience, but it saves me 
from committing the folly a second time. 


The extent of the whole colleétion may be gathered 
from the fact that of the ‘ Rime,’ out of a total of 
415 editions known to have been issued before 
the beginning of the present century, Mr. Fiske 
obtained all but sixteen. 

The Dante colleétion had already followed the 
way of the Rhaeto-Romanic one, and by his will 
Mr. Fiske bequeathed to Cornell University for 
the benefit of the library the bulk of his estate, 
amounting to about {100,000 and the Petrarch 
and Icelandic colleétions. In the present handsome 
catalogue compiled by Miss Mary Fowler, with 
an introduction by the librarian of Cornell, Mr. 
G. W. Harris, from which I have already bor- 
rowed, full justice is done to the interest of the 
collection and of the individual editions. A re- 
viewer trained at the British Museum may be 
forgiven for finding the arrangement of the ‘ Works 
on Petrarch’ (which occupy three-fifths of the 
catalogue) in a single alphabetical list, a little too 
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like the mass of cross-references with which all 
the great headings in the Museum Catalogue used 
to begin. It seems preferable to bring together 
the books dealing with any particular work of an 
author, and to subdivide the biographical and 
critical literature in the same way. A sufficient 
key is, however, here provided by an excellent 
subject-index, and in any case the piety which 
thought it best to follow the model approved 
by the donor, in the Dante catalogue published 
during his life, commands respeét, while the brief 
notes as to the contents and argument of many of 
the books are extraordinarily valuable. In the first 
part of the catalogue, which deals with editions of 
Petrarch’s various works, the notes also contain the 
fruits of much bibliographical research, and Miss 
Fowler may be warmly congratulated on having 
produced a catalogue in every way worthy of so 


fine a gift. 


Giambattista Bodoni of Parma. [By] T. M. Cleland. 
Boston: The Society of Printers. 1916. 8vo. 

pp. 50. 
For reasons which will become apparent the 
notice here offered of this jolly little book on 


Bodoni will consist mainly of quotations. 
Towards the end of his book Mr. Cleland writes: 


It only remains to consider the position Bodoni occu- 
pies in the History of the Art of Typography from the 
view-point of our own day. In a paper read at the 
Sorbonne in 1900 Piero Barbéra said of him that though 
he had a great idea of the perfection of printing from the 
artistic point of view, and had high esteem for the dignity 
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of the art, he lacked perhaps that of the influence it must 
have upon Society—he had not the clear vision of its 
ultimate evolution. He was a kind of court officer, like 
a ‘first gentleman of the bed chamber,’ or any other. His 
was, in short, a wholly aristocratic art. Mr. Alfred 
Pollard, in his work entitled ‘ Fine Books,’ which is one 
of the more important recent publications upon the history 
of printing, dismisses Bodoni with scant courtesy as a 
mere follower of Baskerville and a printer of books very 
good in their way, but in quite a wrong way. But Mr. 
Pollard’s work, scholarly and replete as it is with an in- 
timate knowledge of his subject, is written in what might 
be called the British perspective method of criticism. 
That is to say, the critic stands in the middle of England 
and views his subjects in diminishing «perspective in all 
directions, his estimation decreasing as the geographical 
location of the object viewed recedes from the British 
Isles. Baskerville is in the immediate foreground—he is 
on the Island—life size, and Bodoni over in Parma, off on 
the horizon, is scarcely visible to the naked English eye. 


To find oneself chaffed thus gaily and with so 
generous an infusion of compliments is very amus- 
ing, and save that by all the laws of the game Mr. 
Cleland ought to have sent me a copy of the book 
in which he thus writes about me, I’ve no quarrel 
with his little monograph, or the impression of 
Bodoni which it conveys. In fact, Mr. Cleland, 
with the help of Piero Barbera, says everything 
which ought to be said and says it very well. As 
to the relations of Bodoni to Baskerville he writes : 


To John Baskerville, of Birmingham, credit is no doubt 
due for the first attempt to revive the art of typography 
itself, and for the first publications in the eighteenth 
century which threw their entire dependence upon their 
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typography alone, without any extraneous adornment. But 
Baskerville was not altogether successful, and he certainly 
did not get very much encouragement. His types were 
fine in certain respects, but they were not a sufficiently 
radical improvement over those which had already existed 
to make a very great stir. A number of others followed, 
like the brothers Foulis in Glasgow, the Didots in Paris, 
and the Spaniard Ibarra. But it remained for the robust 
Italian, with his limitless energy and exalted ideals, to grasp 
anew the idea of the organic beauty of printing, and to 
infuse into it the definite style and expression of his epoch. 


In place of Mr. Cleland’s last three lines in this 
paragraph I should like to borrow Piero Barbéra’s 
phrase and say that ‘It remained for the robust 
Italian’ to push Baskerville’s ideals to an extreme 
and print in the spirit of a ‘first gentleman of the 
bedchamber,’ and not being a citizen of the Great 
Republic, but an insular Briton and loyal subject 
of King George, I am much too good a democrat 
to like the result. I have, in faét, disliked Bodoni’s 
work since the day (perhaps a quarter of a century 
ago) when I had to catalogue his monstrous edition 
of the ‘ De Imitatione Christi,’ in large folio, with 
big type and extravagant margins, and felt that if 
there was any particular place in Dante’s Hell re- 
served for proud printers it would fit him nicely. 
But when the pride is taken out of Bodoni’s style 
and it is brought down to modest dimensions, as 
in Mr. Cleland’s little book (which because of the 
omission above noted I have had to borrow from 
Mr. Bruce Rogers) it offers quite a pleasing typo- 
graphical variety, and I rather gather that Mr. 
Cleland himself would not claim for it much more 
than this. AtFrrep W. Po .rarp. 
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Cartwright, William, junior, be- 
quest of manuscript plays to 
Dulwich College, 226; his 
career as actor and bookseller, 


237 599- 
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Castro, J. Paul de, on Fielding’s 
Last Voyage, 145-59. 


Chapel Royal, J. Heywood’s re- | 
puted conneé¢tion with, 250 59¢. ; | 
plays performed by the children | 


of, 298. 

Charlton, H. B., textual note on 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost’ by, 355- 
70. 

Children players, 297 s9¢. 

Chronology of ‘Tom Jones,’ F. S. 
Dickson on the, 218-24. 

Clarke, Archibald, on F. H. Garri- 
son’s memoir of J. S. Billings, 
101-4. 

Cleland, T. M., monograph on 
Bodoni noticed, 376 s¢¢. 

Clement, John, son-in-law of Sir 
T. More, his career, 264 59., 
309. 

Coffin, Martin, Exeter bookseller, 
books printed for, 128. 

Colleétivism, 346. 

Collier, Peggy, letter as to Field- 
ing’s behaviour at Ryde attri- 
buted to, 157 599. 

Comte, Auguste, his relations with 
Clotilde de Vaux, 339-42. 


| Dennestone, 





Copyright in Lodge’s ‘ Josephus’ 
pleaded as a bar to publication 
of L’Estrange’s new translation, 
173-6. 

Cornell University, Catalogue of 
the Fiske Petrarch Collection at, 
noticed, 374599. 

Cox, E. M., on the Ballads of 
Frangois Villon, 53-74; on the 
Bibliography of Herrick, 105. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, intrigue 
against, 303. 

Crashaw, Richard, note by H.C. H. | 
Candy on an inserted title-page 
in the Poems of 1670, 77 59. 

Cruys, Francis, his ‘Ars Nova 
Natandi’ (1698) printed at | 

Bristol, 163. | 
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Cummins, D. G., on the evolution 
of the rural library in Ireland, 
120-7. 

Day, John, his coat-of-arms used 
by John Windet as a mark, 373. 

Walter, _latinizes 
(1691) Herrick’s Poem on the 
Fairies, 106. 

Dickson, F. S., on ‘The Early 
Editions of Fielding’s Voyage 
to Lisbon,’ 24-35; comments 
by A. W. Pollard, 75-7 (mis- 
taken), 160599., by J. P.de Castro, 
147-553; on the Chronology of 
‘Tom Jones,’ 218-24. 

Dobson, Austin, his views on the 
1755 editions of Fielding’s 
‘Voyage to Lisbon’ quoted, 
149 sgg. ; note on the authorship 
of ‘ Millenium Hall,’ 283-7. 

Dodds, M. H.,on the play ‘ Lovers’ 
Vows’ in ‘Mansfield Park,’ 1- 


23. 

Du Vair, G., his ‘Traité de la 
Constance,’ 40 sg¢. 

Edward VI, efforts to amuse him, 
306. 

Egerton MS. 1994, examination 
of the plays contained in, 225- 
36; its provenance, 226, 238. 

Essex, theatrical aétivity in, temp. 
Henry VIII, 295 and nove. 

Exeter booksellers, see Coffin (M.), 
Gropall (J.), Hunt (J.). 

Farrére, Claude, his ‘ Quatorze 
histoires de soldats’ noticed, 
13759. 

Fielding, Henry, article on The 
Early Editions of his Journal of 
a Voyage to Lisbon, by F. S. 
Dickson, 24-35; comments (mis- 
taken) by A. W. Pollard, 75-77 ; 
by J. P. de Castro, 145-159; 
by A. W. Pollard, 160 sgg.; ex- 
tract as to from printer’s ledger, 

154; letter on his behaviour at 
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Ryde, 157-9; F. S. Dickson on 
the Chronology of ‘ Tom Jones,’ 
218-24. 

Fielding, John, drastic changes in 


text of his brother’s Voyage to | 


Lisbon attributed to, 30 s9¢. 
Fiske, Willard, Catalogue of the 
Fiske Petrarch Colleétion at 


| 


Hall, M., spurious note in the Bod- 
leian Library referring to, 213. 
Hardy, Thomas, A. P. Webb’s 
Bibliography of his Works 
noticed, 186 s¢. 

Harris, Thomas, stationer, appren- 
tice to J. Gropall, 129, 131. 


Hart, H. C., his denial that Folio 


Cornell University noticed, 374 | 


599. 

Florio's Montaigne, Shakespeare 
signature in the British Museum 
copy not genuine, 193-207. 

Forrest, William, musician, friend 
of J. Heywood, his career, 267. 

Fowler, Mary, her Catalogue of 
the Fiske Petrarch Colleétion at 
Cornell University noticed, 374 
599. 

French Literature during the War, 
by Elizabeth Lee, 36-52; Recent 
French Books, 136-44, 271-82, 

French Men of Letters ‘morts 
pour la patrie,’ 505g. 

Garnett, Richard, his share in 
‘ Letters about Shelley,’ 288. 
Garrison, F. H., his memoir of 
J. S. Billings reviewed, 101-4. 
Gibson, H., actor, his name in 
manuscript of ‘The Captives,’ 

231599. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, ‘ Millenium 
Hall’ wrongly attributed to, 
285 59. 

Gradwell, Henry, plays in which 
he aéted, 233, 235. 

Grolier Club, Catalogue of its 
Exhibition of English Prose 
Fidtion noticed, 189-92. 

Gropard, John, a/ias Lumbard, 
Exeter Bookseller, article by 
H. R. Plomer on, 128-35; his 
will, 129 59, 

Guillot, Denis, his novel ‘ Super- 

kultur’ noticed, 280 s9¢. 


} 





text of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
was printed from the Quarto 
refuted, 366 s¢. 

Herbert, Sir Henry, his license for 
acting endorsed on manuscript 
of a play, 228. 

Herrick, Robert, notes on the bib- 
liography of, by E. M. Cox, 
105-119. 

Heywood, Ellis, son of John Hey- 
wood, 306, 31059,, 312 59. 

Heywood, Jasper, translator of 
‘Seneca,’ 306 sgg. 

Heywood, John, the playwright, 
and his friends, articles by A, W. 
Reed, 240-70, 289-314. 

Heywood, John, Yeoman of the 
Guard, 250 s9¢. 

Heywood, Richard, Protonotary 
of the King’s Bench, 243 s¢. 

Heywood, Thomas, Austin Canon, 
245 59. 

Heywood, Thomas, plays by, in 
Egerton manuscript 1994, ‘The 
Captives,’ 227, 229, 231, 234. 

Heywood, William, farmer, 240 s¢. 

Hunt, Thomas, Exeter bookseller, 
his share in publishing Herrick’s 
poems, 108 s¢¢. 

Inchbald, Mrs., her ‘ Lovers’ Vows’ 
adapted from Kotzebue, 2, 18, 


21. 
Ing, Gingiang Jayberd, Parish of 
Butsbery, in J. Heywood’s 


* Weather,’ describes the Manor 
of Blunts, 242. 

Ireland, the evolution of its rural 
libraries, 120-7, 
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Josephus, copyright claimed over 
any English versions of, 173 s¢. 

Kotzebue, Aug., Mrs, Inchbald’s 
* Lovers’ Vows’ adapted trom his 
* The Love Child,’ 2 ; Kotzebue 
a forerunner of Ibsen, 21. 

Kruitwagen, Father, his Index to 
British Museum Catalogue of 
Incunabula printed at Rome 
noticed, 187 s¢¢. 


Lady Mother, a play ascribed to 
Glapthorne, 227; license en- 
dorsed on manuscript, 228. 

Larcher, Gl., stationer, apprentice 
to J. Gropall, 129, 131. 

Lee, Elizabeth, on French Litera- 
ture during the War, 36-52; 
on some recent French Books, 
136-44, 271-2, 339-54. 

L’Estrange, Sir Roger, copyright 
difficulties in printing his version 
of Josephus, 173-6. 

Libraries, rural, in Ireland, article 
on, by G. D. Cummins, 120-7, 

Licenses for aéting endorsed on 
manuscripts of plays, 228 sg. 

Lichtenberger, A., his ‘ Juste Lobel, 
alsacien,’ noticed, 274 599. 

Local Colleétion, suggestions for 
arranging a printed catalogue of, 
315-38. 

Lodge, Thomas, copyright in his 
translation of Josephus pleaded 
as a bar to publication of 
L’Estrange’s, 172-6. 

‘Lovers’ Vows,’ importance of the 
play in ‘ Mansfield Park,’ 1-23. 

*Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ a textual 
note on, 355-70. 

Lumbard, John, a/as Gropall, see 
Gropall. 

Mac Orlan, Pierre, ‘Les Poissons 
morts,’ noticed, 349. 

Madden, Sir Frederic, his belief in 
genuineness of Shakespeare’s sig- 





INDEX. 


nature in Florio’s Montaigne, 


199. 

Malby, Sir Thomas, works on 
horses by and attributed to, 
164-72; dedication by, 17059. 

Male, Edouard, his comparison 
between French and German 
gothic architecture, 347 59. 

Mary, Queen, John Heywood’s 
verses to, 292; his ‘children’ 
perform before her, 297; his 
oration to, 299. 

Masson, P., his ‘La Religion de 
J. J. Rousseau,’ noticed, 37-40. 

McClean, Frank, Catalogue of 
Early Printed Books bequeathed 
by to Fitzwilliam Museum re- 
viewed, 177 599. 

Merton, Wilfred, on a new Bristol 
pamphlet, 162 s¢g.; on Windet’s 
1594 ed. of ‘The Whole Booke 
of Psalmes’ and the device used 
in it, 371 599. 

Mille, Pierre, his ‘Sous leur diétée’” 
noticed, 138 sg. 

‘Millenium Hall,’ note by Austin 
Dobson on its authorship, 283. 
Montaigne’s Essays, Shakespeare 
signature in British Museum 
copy of Florio’s translation not 

genuine, 193-207. 

More, Sir Thomas, J. Heywood’s 
connections with, 263 s9¢., 291. 

More, Sir Thomas, Shakespeare’s 
hand in Ant. Munday’s play 
on, suggestions on, by P. Simp- 
son, 79-96; by J. A. Herbert, 
97-100. 

Mulliner, Thomas, his music book, 
273 59.5 297. 

Munday, Anthony, his share in 
play of ‘Sir Thomas More,’ 
79 599: 

N., T., spurious note in Bodleian 


Ovid signed, 213. 











signe, 


$s on 
1 to, 
059. 
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Neveux, Pol, his novel ‘La douce 
enfance de Thierry Seneuse,’ 
noticed, 278 s¢¢. 

New York Public Library, Exhi- 
bition of Shakespeariana at, 183- 
6 ; statistics of its issues of famous 
novels, 191. 

Norwich, account of its City 
Library noticed, 180-3. 

Notes on Old Books, 75-8, 160- 
72, 283-7, 371-4. 

Nott, John, his seleétions from 
Herrick, 112. 

Novels and romances, Catalogue 
of Grolier Club Exhibition of 
English Prose Fiétion noticed, 
189-92; statistics of issues of 
famous novels at New York 
Public Library quoted, 191. 

Ovid, Ven., Metamorphoses, Aldus 
(1502), Shakespeare signature in 
Bodleian copy spurious, 208 sgg. 

Patteson, Rev. Edmund, owner of 
copy of Florio’s Montaigne with 
spurious Shakespeare signature, 

198. 

siameen, Francesca, Miss Mary 
Fowler’s Catalogue of the Fiske 
Petrarch Collection at Cornell 
University noticed, 374599. 

Phinn, Rev. C. P., his notes on 
Herrick, 117. 

Pollard, A. W., comments (mis- 
taken) on order of early editions 
of Fielding’s Journal, 75-7; 
answered by J. P. de Castro, 
151 sgg., explained, 160 s9¢.; 
references to his paper on cancels 
in Herrick’s Hesperides, 107 s¢.; 
on authorship of ‘ Remedies for 
dyseases in Horses, 164-72; on 
copyright in Josephus, 173-6; 
reviews by, 177-92, 288, 375- 
80. 

Prompter’s notes on manuscripts 


of plays, 229. 





Purfoot, T., printer of the ‘ Re- 
medies for dyseases in Horses,’ 
its authorship wrongly attributed 
to him, 167-71; his dedicatory 

verses quoted, 168 sg. 

Rastell, ; oe married to John 
Heywood, 262. 

Rastell, John, his employments, 
262, 265, 289 s99. 

Rawlings, Gertrude, her account 
of the British Museum Library, 
noticed, 179 59. 

Redford, John, musician, J. Hey- 
wood’s connections with, 293 
5q-5 296. 

Reed, Arthur W., on John Hey- 
wood and his friends, 240-70, 
289-314. 

Reims, novel*by Pol Neveux on, 
278 sgg.; Ed. Male on Reims 
Cathedral and the Divina Com- 
media, 348. 

‘Remedies for the dyseases in 
Horses,’ wrongly attributed to 
Sir T. Malby and T. Purfoot, 
164-72. 

Richardson, Samuel, letter as to 
Fielding’s behaviour at Ryde 
probably addressed to, 159. 

Robinson, Sarah, the author of 
‘Millenium Hall,’ 286. 

Romains, Jules, his ‘La vie unan- 
ime’ noticed, 343 599. 

Rouvre, Charles de, his ‘ L’amour- 
euse histoire d’Auguste Comte 
et de Clotilde de Vaux’ noticed, 

39-42. 

Sare, Richard, copyright difficulties 
in issuing L’Estrange’s version 
of Josephus, 173-6. 

Sayle, Charles, his Catalogue of 
Early Printed Books bequeathed 
to Fitzwilliam Museum by F, 
McClean, reviewed, 177 s99. 

Scott, George Lewis, husband of 
Sarah Robinson, 286. 
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Sea, Fielding’s pictures of, 145 s9. 
Shakespeare, William, Sir E. M. 
Thompson’s book on his Hand- 
writing and probable authorship 
of episode in play of Sir Thomas 
More, reviewed, by P. Simp- 
son, 79-96; by J. A. Herbert, 
101-4; article by Sir E. M. 
Thompson on Two Pretended 
Autographs of, 193-217; H. B. 
Charlton’s textual note on 
*Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 355- 
70; errors due to his own hasty 
corrections, 363. 
Shakespearean, mistaken form for 
Shakespearian, 186. 
Shakespeariana, Catalogue of Ex- 
hibition of at New York Public 
Library reviewed, 183-6. 
Shelley, P. B., ‘ Letters 
Shelley’ noticed, 288. 
Simpson, Percy, paper on the play 
of ‘Sir Thomas More’ and 
Shakespeare’s hand in it, 79-96. 
Smoking, permitted in early Nor- 
wich library, 182. 
Stage directions written on manu- 
scripts of plays, 229 s¢g. 
Stagekeeper, directions in manv- 


about 
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his ledger as to Fielding’s Journal 
of a Voyage to Lisbon, 154. 

Surrey, Earl of, J. Heywood’s sup- 
posed borrowing from, 293. 

Thompson, Sir E. Maunde, on 
Two Pretended Autographs of 
Shakespeare, 193-217; his book 
on ‘ Shakespeare’s Handwriting’ 
and Shakespeare’s authorship of 
3 pages of ‘Sir T. More,’ re- 
viewed, by P. Simpson, 79-96 ; 
by J. A. Herbert, 97-101. 

Tusser, Thomas, relations with J. 
Redford, 294. 

Typographical Errors, excessive 
reliance on as a source of cor- 
ruption in Shakespeare’s text, 
357 99-5 365 39. 

Udall, Nicholas, attribution of a 
play to, 295 2. 

Valloton, Benjamin, his ‘Ce qu’en 
pense Potterat’ noticed, 141 s99.; 
his novel on Alsace, 273 59. 

Vaux, Clotilde de, her relations 
with Comte, 339-42. 

Villon, Frangois, article by E. M. 
Cox on his Ballads, 53-74. 


| Waley, John, stationer, executor to 


script of ‘ The Captives’ for his | 


taking a part, 232. 


Stephen, G. A., his ‘ Three Cen- 


turies of a City Library’ noticed, 
180-3. 

St. Paul’s School, part played by 
in Queen Mary’s pageant, 299 
sgg.; J. Heywood’s connection 
with, ibid. 


Stutfield, George, actor, named . 


manuscriptyof plays, 232 599. 


Strahan, Wm., printer, extract from | 


J. Gropall, 130-2 s¢¢. 

Wallace, C. W., his statements as 
to John Heywood corretted, 
250599., 301. 

Weather, explanation of a line in 
J. Heywood’s play of, 242. 

Webb, A. P., his Bibliography of 
the Works of Thomas Hardy 
noticed, 186. 


| Windet, John, his 1594 edition of 


‘The Whole Booke of Psalmes’ 
and the device in it, 371 s¢¢. 
Yvet, Colette, stories by noticed, 
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